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by BOK the, {ou ſtituti- | 
ans and Intert Fe | 


Advertiſement of the Statio= 
ner to the Reader, 


HE Author of theſe EC- 
| | - ſays having heard, that 
= fincethe Fr Publiſhing 
of them, as well as before, fe- 
veral* Books that in the'great 
Licenſe of Printing have come 
forth* without Names, were 
either by miſtake, or otherwiſe 
given. out to be his; he has up- 
on this Edition given me leave 
to {erhis\Name to this, and at 
the fame time to give this pub- 
lick aſſurance, that ſince the 
firſt Printing his OBSER- 
VATTONS upon the Vnited 
Provinces, nothing of his has 
been Publiſhed beſides theſe Pa- 
pers, nor ſhall be at any time 
hereafter without his Name. 


The 


The AUTHOR' Letter to 
\ the Stationer, upon occaſion 
of the following Pa pers. 


Have received both your Ex- 

I caſes and Deſires about thoſe 
apers I left in your Fathers 
hands upon my ſeveral journeys 
into Holland, with a charge that 
none ever ſhould ſee them, unleſs 
I bappen'd to dye before my re- 
turn: In that caſe only I gave 
him leave to Print them, becauſe 
Tfound it would be a ſatisfaGtion 
to him, and be thought an adwvan- 
tage. * 1 will examine no further 
how ſeveral of them came to run 
abroad both in Print and Manu- 
ſcipt , ſince you juſtifie your ſelf ; 
and I will not accuſe your Father, 
whom I ever eſteemed a good man. 
All I 'can ſay of the matter is, 
That the Two Copies at firſt diſ- 
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' have concluded witho 


erſed., came from two Joe. 


Fathers Friends , and t at you 
confeſs 1 to have Prigted Tex by 


/ order of one of Mine while 1 mas © 


abroad, upon the belief he 'w 
not . tha ve deſired it "without my 
C onſent ; but that you Is not to 
owing 
zt om me ,. as you , might eaſily 
tu done Tt kg Fra ot 
—Tou pretend to be ſure the Preſs 
Pas Broken after that. wumber was 
taker of; which, 3 3s '4 thing you 
cannot anſwer for , ' without Jour 
Printers leape : : 20Y. if i it were ſo, 
do-I make any difference between 


Ten and a Hundred. This T ant 


ſure of, that how few ſoever were 


Printed , wery many have ſee 
them , oy mere hawe heard of 
thew, and ſo many. of my acquain- 
tance preſt me for Copies , that 1 
beve been, troubled to refuſe them, 
and 


and:to be fo hardly believed when 
I aſſured them I had yone. 
Now for what you tell me of. the 
reat care and pains you. bave ta- 
ten, fince 1 ſpoke to you laſt ,, th 
diſcover how they went ont, and 
to call thenrin, and that you findl 
this laſt is impoſſible ,. and appre- 
| bend every day that ſome or other 
will print them without your know- 
ledge' or © mine, and therenp 
ground your deſires for my leave 
to do it ; I know not well what 
to ſay, having ſaid ſo mnch to you 
already upon this occaſion , and 
think tis beſt troubling my ſelf no 
longer about a' thing that is paſt 
remedy : Therefore T am content 
you ſhould publiſh them , rather 
than arty other ſhould do it 
without my leave, and rather 
than any further myſtery ſhould 
be made of thoſe that are abroad, 


ich 


4 
s 


f 


which has given the occaſion of two other 
Books being laid tomy charge , that 1 
hive beex/fs far frow Wiitinh, armour 
to have ſeen. Tx 

For the Order and Titles of the ſeve- 
ral Papers, they muſt , I doubt, be the 
fave ad Wie Bip AY 
fince theſe cannot. be recalled. For any 
general Title , I leave it wholly to you , 
as well as the time ; nor are you to ex- 
pet from me either Correftion of 
Pigs, or enulle of Profece 1 being re- 
ſolved , fince they firſt run away witbout 
my conſent, to own them no longer , and 
to concern my ſelf in them no more than 
if they had never been mine. What ad- 
vantages ſoever i AE to your 
ſelf by them , I can expett but one (and 
rate tbe fn To_ 
#s, That the publiſhi t - 
fl fengrell them; ork cher they op 
be talkt If no more when once they grow 
common ; ſince nothing but the ſcarcity of 
them can gjve them any vogue. If this 
happens, L ſhall be at quiet, which is all 
Tack of them or of you. 


June 12. 1679. 


A 


A SU RVELT of the Conflituti- 
ons and Intereſts of the Em- 
pire,Sweden,Denmark, Spain, 
Holland, France , and Flan- 
ders ; with their "Relation to 
England #n the Tear 16 71. 

- And then given to one of his 
Majefties Principal Secretaries 
of State, upon the ending of my 
Embaſſie at the Hague. 


eg H E Decay and Diſſo- 
a? = lution of Civil, as well 
9; as Natural Bodies, pro- 
Nw - cceding uſually from 
T4 
DL RES outward Blows and Ac- 
"cl cidents-, as well as in-- 
wardDiſtempers or Infirmities; it ſeems 
neceſſary for any 'Government 
wed and reflect _—_ the Conſtitu- 


Ray Forces, and ConjunCtures among 
B their 
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their neighbouring States, as well as the 
Factions, Humours,and Intereſts of their 
own Subjc&s : For all Power is but 
comparative ; nor can any Kingdome 
take a juſt meaſure of its fafety by its 
own riches or ſtrength at home, with- 
out caſting up at the ſame. time. what 
Invaſions may be feared , and what 
Defences expected from Enemies or 
Allies abroad. 

'Tis certain , That fo advantageous 
a Scituation. as that of his Majeſties 
Dominions in theſe Iſlands of Great 
Britain and treland , makes any for- 
reign conſideration leſs important to 
us, than to any other Nation ; Becauſe 
the Numbers and Native courage of 
our men , with the ſtrength of our 
Shipping, have for many ages paſt (and 
ſtill. for ought we yet know) made 


us a match for the greateſt of our 


Neighbours at Land ; and an over- 
match for the ſtrongeſt of them at Sea : 
Whereas whoever hurts us without 
our own Arms, muſt be able 'to maſter 
us in both thoſe Elements. Yet un 
regard there are the names of ſeverat 
Conqueſts remaining ſt;ll upon Re- 


cord. 
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cord ( though all of them the mecr 
efle&ts of our own. diviſions or invita- 
tions ) ; when Trade is grown the de- 
ſigne of all Nations in Exrope, that are 
poſſeſt of any Maritime Provinces, as 
being the onely unexhauſted Mine, and 
out of whoſe "Treaſures all greatneſs at 
Sea naturally ariſes : When inſtead of 
a King of France ſurrounded and 
bearded by Dukes of Britany and 
Burgundy , as well as our own polleſſi- 
ons in Normandy and Gaienne ; inſtead 
of a Count ot Flanders or Holland , 
who ſerved for no more, . than like the 
ſmaller Weights to make the Ballance 
{ometimes a little even in the greater 
Scales of the Engliſh, French, and Ger- 
man Powers; We now behold in 
France the greateit Land-forces that 
perhaps have ever been known under 
the Command of any Chriſtian Prince ; 


, And in the United Provinces, the 


greateſt numbers both of Ships and 
Mariners that were ever yet heard of 
under any State in the World ; and 
which have hitherto been onely awed 
by the ſtrength of our Oak, the Art 
* of our Shipwrights, and chiefly by the 
B 2 at- 
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invincible hearts of our Seamen. When 
the proſpeCt of theſe two Powers. brings 
us to conſider , that any firm conjun- 
con of ' them, either by Confederacy 
or the ſubmifſion of Holand , will 
prove the neareft approach that was 
ever made to our ruine and ſervitude: 
It may perhaps import us in this calm 
we enjoy, to hearken a little more than 
we have done of late, to the Storms 
that are now raiſing abroad ; and by 
the beſt Perfpe&tives we can finde, to 
diſcover from what Coaſt they break, 
what Courſe they are like to hold, how 
much we can lie in their danger , and 
whether the Shelter expeCted from us 
by our Neighbours , will be onely a 
{train of Generoſity and Humanity, or 
the beſt proviſion we can make hereatf- 
ter for our own fafety. 


Thoſe Countreys in whoſe ACtions | 


or Intereſts we have at any time con- 
cerned our ftelves , have been the Em- 
pire, France, Spain, Sweden , Denmark, 
and the Low-Countries', in the two ſe- 
veral bodies uſually diſtinguiſhed by 


the Names of Flanders and Holland: 
For with Poland we have never gone 


fur- 
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further, than our good Wiſhes towards 
their defence againſt the Turk; Nor 
with 7taly, than the Offices of Cere- 
mony, or Intereſts of Traffique ; unleſs 
ſometimes ſome ſhort Negotiation that 
ſerved the preſent turn to ſtop the a- 
ſpiring growth of either the French or 
Spaniſh greatneſs in thoſe as well as near- 
cr parts. 


T H E Forreign Intereſts of the 
| Empire are the defence of the 
Eaſtern parts againſt the Turk, and the 
preſervation of the Weſtern Circles 
againſt the growth of France. The 
Domeſtique. are the limited conſtitu- 
tion of the Imperial Power , and the 
balance of the ſeveral free Princes and 


States of the Empire among themſelves. 


The two laſt have raiſed noduſt ſince 
the Peace . of Munſter ; which ſeems 
chiefly occaſioned by the Swedes com- 
ing in to be a Member of the Empire, 


| upon the ſhare then yielded to him 


in Pomerania and Bremen. Theſe gIVe 
him an immediate entrance into the 
heart of Germany , where the Native 


- poverty of his own Countrey makes 
| him conſidered as till upon the wing, 
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[6] 
and ready to ſtoop at the firſt Quarry 
he-can meet with upon any diviſions 
in the Empire ; fo as there ſeems a pe- 
neral refolution not to furniſh him 
with ſach occaſions. Their defence 
apainſt the 7urk will be provided and 
purſued by Common Inclinations and 
Forces , unleſs thoſe Princes of the 
Weſtern Circles ſhould at the fame 
time be buſied in ſome nearer danger 
from France. But if the :Grand Vi- 
fier te fo great a man as he js reputed 
in Politicks as well as Arms , he will 
never confent by an Invaſion of Fan- 


. gary, to tmake way for the advance of 


the French Progreſs into the Empire, 
which a Conqueſt of the Low-Coun- 
tries would make eafie and obvious : 
And ſo great acceſſions ( with others 
that would lye fair and open in the 
Spaniſh Provinces upon the Mediterra- 
nean ) would make France a formi- 
dable Power to the 7urk himſelf, and 
greater than I ſuppoſe he defires to ſee 
any in Chriſtendom. So that it ſeems 
not improbable, that the preſent Peace 
betwcen the Emperour and the Turk , 
may lait longer than is generally 
calculated by the Fears or Delires 


Oz 
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of thoſe who are moſt concerned in 
It. 

In the preſervation of the Weſtern 
Circles ( eſpecially that of Burgundy 
and the Rhine ) againft the Progreſs 
of the French Greatneſs, the Diſpo- 
ſitions, if not Intereſts of the ſeveral 
Members of the Empire, ſeem much 
more divided. The Emperour himſelf 
is firm in reſolving it, becauſe he has 
nothing to fear ſo much as the Power 
and Ambition of France, in regard of 
their Common Pretenſions to Spar 


_ after the young King's death , and a 


Jealouſie of the Empire it {elf after 
2 further courſe of Succeſs: But he 
will be faint in any execution of ſuch 
a Counſel, unleſs ſpirited by the una- 
nimous Decrees of a general Dyet ; 
from his own diſpoſttions , which are 
thought rather Generous and Juſt;than 
Ambitious and Enterprizing ; from the 
influence of the Feſuztes in that Court, 
who are obſerved to grow generally 
French, as they were Spaniſhin the laſt 
Age; from the fear of the Turks, who 
are ſtill like a Cloud that hangs over 
his Head; And from a jealouſie of 
Sweden joyning abſolutely with France, 
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which might ſhare a great part of the 
Empire between them. 

The Ele&tor of Saxony would fall 
intirely into the Intereſts of the Em- 
perour in this point, as a Prince that is 
a true German, loves the liberty of the 
Empire ; foreſees, that if it ſhould fall 
into the French's hands, all the Princes 
would grow-little Companions to what 
they are, or return to be the ſeveral 
Officers of his Court ; as they were 
in the unlimited greatneſs of ſome An- 
cient: Emperours. Beſides, his diſtance 
from -France, though it does not in- 
ſtrut him' to think wiſer than other 
Princes, yet it helps him to ſpeak bold- 
lier what hethinks upon theſe Conjun- 
Ctures. 

The Eleftor of Brandenburgh and 
Landtgrave of ZZeſſe, and at leaſt two 
of the Dukes of Lunenburgh, ae in their 
Diſpoſitions and Judgements upon the 
fame Intereſts ; But will be influenced 
and awed by Sweden, whoſe ill Talent 
will be ſtill ſuſpe&ted to Brandenburgh, 
upon the diftcrences in Pruſſia ;. and to 
Lunenburgh, upon the late diſappoint- 
ment at Brenen. | 


Th 


[9] 

The EleQors of Mentz and 7riers 
have the ſame Inclinations ; but lying 
at the mercy bf France, in ſo near and 
ſo imperious a Neighbourhood , they 
will take no Meaſures wherein they 
may not ſee'their own fafety .provided 
for, as well as that of the Empire ; 
Wherein no Prince has greater reputa- 
tion of Prudence and Caution,than the 
Biſhop of Mentz.._ 

The Ele&or Palatine , either upon 
remainders - of the ancient Leagues 
with France-, or quarrels with the 
Houſe of Auſtria , has been thought 
inclined to the French ; But, as a wile 
Prince, will be found generally in the 
true Intereſts of the Empire as far as 
the ſeat of his Countrey will give him 
- leave, which in a War will be ſo much 
expoſed. 

The Ele&tor of Bavaria has been 
eſteemed wholly in the French Inter- 
eſts ſince the Treaty of Munſter ; 
but by what tyes or motives, has not 
fallen under my obſervation, in regard 
of the diſtance of his Countrey, and 
{mall Commerce out of the limits of 
the Empire. 


The 
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The Elector of Colen is a perſon of 
much natural Goodneſs and Candour, 
but of Age and Infirmities, and whom 
Devotion and Chymiſtry have ſhared 
between them, and i a manner remo- 
ved from the Afﬀairs of his State ; 
which have been long and entirely de. 
volved upon the Biſhop of Strasburgh ; 
a man buſie, and always in motion or 
intrigue : But for the reſt, whether 
upon future Ambition , or preſent 
Advantages , eſteemed to be perfe&tly 
in the French Intereſts ; fo as what- 
ever uſe can be made by France of that 
Electors Name or Countrey, may be 
reckoned upon as wholly at the devo- 
tion of that Crown. 


The Duke of Nyeuburgh is in his 
perſon and meen, rather like an /talzax 
than a German; and ſhould be fo in 
his diſpoſition, by playing the Game 
of an talian Prince; In declaring no 
Partialities , provoking no Enemues , 
and living more retired than the other 
Princes ot his Countrey ; Having ne- 
ver ſhewed any ambition, but for the 
Crown of Poland, which deſigne helpt 
to inſpire him with great Compliance 

ro- 
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towards all his Neighbours, and other 
Princes, who were able to do him good 
or ill offices in that point. But the fai- 
ling of it , was thought to have ſome- 
thing diſobliged him trom Fraxce (up- 
on whoſe afliſtance he reckoned ) and 
has ſunk him in a debt, which he will 
hardly recover. 

The Biſhop of Munſter is made one- 
ly conſiderable by his Scituation, which 
lyes the fitteſt of all others to invade 
Holland : And by the diſpoſitions of 
this man, which are unquiet, and am- 
bitzous to raiſe a Name in the world : 
An old implacable hatred to the Dutch, 
upon their intelligence with his chief 
Town of Munſter ; Their Uſurpation 
( as he _ ) of Borkloe, and ſome 
other ſmall places in his Countrey ; 
Their proteC&tion of the Counteſs of 
Benthem ; and the hopes of ſharing 
Overyſſel or Friezland , if ever their 
ſpoyls come to be divided , make him 
a certain Friend to what Prince ſoc- 
ver is Enemy to them, and will fur- 
nith him with men or money enough 
to appear in the head of an Army a- 
gainſt them. 


The 
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The general Intereſt that the ſeveral 
Princes of the Empire have with us, is 
grounded wholly upon the eſteem of 
His Majeſty's Power , and the venera- 
tion of his Name ; which is ſo great a- 
mongſt them , That moſt of them are 
reſolved in | the preſent ConjunEture of 
Affairs in Chriſtendom , to underſtand 
perfetly His Language , before they 
ſpeak their own. þ 


HE Government of Sweden's 
eſteemed ſteady and wiſe ,/ as 
their people warlike and numerous. 
The digeſtion of their Counſels is made 
in a Senate conſiſting. of forty Coun- 
ſellors, who are generally the greateſt 
men of the Kingdom in Office, Eſtates, 
or Abilities; and who .-have moſt of 
them been Commanders in the German 
Wars, or are fo in the preſent Militia ; 
which makes their Counſels generally 
Warlike and Ambitious, though ſome- 
thing. tempered by the Minority of 
their King. This has turned them, for 
ſome years ſince their laſt King's death, 
rather to make advantages by the name 
and reputation of their Alliances , than 


by the appearance of their Arms. my 
| 
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if their King grow a Man, and of Mar- 
tial Thoughts, as may be preſaged from 
ſo great a Father , we may ſee great 
Actions and Reyolutions grow again 
out of this Northern Climate. For 
the Names of Goth and Vandal, and 
their famous Succeſſes both in Poland 
and Germany this laſt Age, inſpire them 
with great Thoughts ; and the Bodies 
and Courages of their common men, 
as well as the Prudence and Condu&t 
of their great Officers, ſeem to have 
framed them for great undertakings. 
Beſides their Application of late years 
to Trade, has much increaſt their Ship- 
ping and Seamen ( which they tound 
to be their Weak-ſide in their [aft At- 
tempts ). All theſe may in time make 
way for their great defſigne, which 1s, 
the Dominion of the Baltick Sea by 
the Conqueſt of Denmark. This was 
about the Year 59, wreſted out of 
their hands by the Dutch Aſſiſtances, 
and can hardly eſcape them, it ever 
that Commonwealth {ſhould be bro- 
ken. And if they arrive once at this 
point, there will grow a Power in that 
rough Climate , which both at Land 
and Sea may cqual moſt orhers that 


are 
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are now in Chriſtendow ; by being. 
Maſters of ' ſuch numbers of ſtrong 
and valiant men , as well as of all 
the Naval Stores that furniſh the 
World. | 

They have a nearer profpe& upon 
the City of Bremes ; by the addition 
whereof to the Biſhoprick already in 
their poſſeſſion , They deſigne to lay 
a great foundation - both of Trade and 
Strength in the nearer parts of Ger- 
many. 

Their next Intereſt ſeems to be a 
long knocking War in the Empire, or 
the Low-Countries ; which will make 
them courted by all , till they think 
fit to declare; and then will bring 
them to a ſhare in the Game: and 
thoſe often go away with the grea- 
teſt, who bring in leaſt when the Stake 
begins. The neglects of France ſince 
the Peace of Munſter, and the late 
Courtſhip of Spain, ſeem to have left 
them open for the faireſt offer from 
either of thoſe Crowns : But rather 
inclined to Spain, which has ſtill the 
ſureſt Fonds of Treaſure (if they could 
fall into good method or direction ) 
and to whom they are more — 

thai 
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than to France , which has out-grown 
almoſt all meaſures with their Neigh- 
bours. They have a peek to Holland 
ſomething in ſhew, but more at heart ; 
as lying croſs to their three deſigns; 
the Dominion of the Baltzick , their 
Acquiſition of Bremen, and a War in 
the upper or lower Germany. And 
they are ſo wiſe a State as to be found 
commonly in their Intereſt ; which 
for theſe reaſons, 1s either an abſolute 
breaking, or a great weakening of 
that Commonwealth. Beſides, they 
eſteemed themſelves at leaſt neglected 
by them in the late Negotiation of 
the Tripple Alliance , wherein they 
expected conſtant Subſidies in the time 
of Peace, from Spain and Holland, to 
engage them in the defence of all thoſe 
Provinces againſt the threatning power 
of France. 

An old friendſhip to our Nation, 
and Alliance, proceeding from a long 
conjunction of Intereſts, beſides the 
neceſſity of keeping well with one of 
the greateſt Maritime Powers , will 
(as may be conjeftured ) perſwade 
them to follow His Majeſties meaſures 
the cloſeſt and furtheſt of any State in 

Europe. 
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Europe. This gave them the firſt de- 
ſigne of entring into the Tripple Al- 
liance ; And into the Commerce with 
Spain in the year 68; And their re- 
ſolution of keeping pace with His 
Majeſty in both thoſe points, as well 
as the conſequences of them : Which 
they will do, unleſs the preſent Scene 
ſhould wholly change, and open new 
Councels and Intereſts not yet thought 
of in the world. 


6 # HE Kingdom of Denmark ſeems 
| leſs conſiderable than their 
Neighbour - Crown , From a fainter 
Spirit which appears of late in their 
People, and in their Government it 
ſelf; as well as a great inequality of 
number in their Forces both at Sea 
and Land : For the laſt change of: 
their Government, from Elective to 
Hereditary, has made it ſeem hither- 
toof leſs Force, and unfitter for Attion 
abroad. As all great Changes brought 
about by Force or Addreſs in an old 
Conſtitution of Government ( rooted 
in the Hearts and Cuſtoms of the peo- 
ple ) though they may 1n time prove 
an encreale of Strength and _ 
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. eafie people, and with Nobles grown 
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tiefs ( when fallen into Method, and 
grown eaſfje by Uſe ) ; Yet for many 
years they muſt needs weaken it , by 
the diviſions and diſtrattions of mens 
minds, and diſcontents of their hu- 
mors ; and fo turn the Counſels up- 
on Deſigns within , deſiſting from any 
without ; And advantages upon Ene- 
mies, muſt give way to thofe upon 
Subjects. So as the breaking down an 
old frame of Government, and ereCt- 
ing a new, feems like the cutting down 


an old Oak ( becauſe the fruit decays, 


and the branches grow thin ), and 
planting a young one im the room. 
'Tis true, the Son or Grandſon ( if it 
proſpers ) may enjoy the ſhade and the 
maſte ; but the Planter, beſides the 
pleaſure of Imagination, has no other 
benefit to recompence the- pains of 
Setting and Digging, the care of Wa- 
tering and Pruning, the tears of every 
Storm and every Drought: And 'tis 
well, if he eſcapes a blow from the 


+ fall of the old Tree, or its Boughs, as 


they are lopt off. h 
The Change in Deamark was the 
fafer, by having to deal with a ſoft 


ko 
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to have ſmall power or intereſt amongſt 
them, and of whom many were gained 
by the Crown. Beſides that nothing, 
ſeemed to concern Property in the 
change of Succeſſive for Fle&ive. 
And the example of all Chriſtan 
Crowns (beſides that of Poland) made 
way for it : and yet it 1s certain, 
that Dermark: has continued ever ſince 
weak and unſpirited, bent onely upon 
ſatety, and enjoying the Revenues of 
the Sound ( which are the chief be- 
longing to that Crown), So as their 
great Intereſt .is their defence againſt 
Sweden; And for the reſt, a general 
Peace, by which. Traffique encreaſing, 
they may come in for a ſhare, and ſee 
their Cuſtoms grow in the Sound and 
Norway. They reckon'd chiefly upon 
their ſupport from Folland, till ſeeing 
them fall into cloſer meaſures with Us 
and Sweden, upon the: Tripple Alli- 
ance, They have tacked ſome points 
nearer France; and the rather, becauſe 
of the unkindneſs grown - in! the laſt 

Dutch War , between us and them. 
Yet they have it at heart, that Zo!- 
land has .ever uſed them infolently, 
if not ſcornfully,. in. the whole courſe 


ot 
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of their Treaties and Alliances, as well 
as the difterences between them about 
the payments of the Sownd ; And will 
be ever ready and reſolute in the de- 
fence of FHamborough , whenever the 
Danes ſhall have frrength and heart 
enough to attaque it; which ſeems the 
chief Ambition they have left them 
abroad. 


W- HE Crown of Spain was in all 
Philip the Second's time lookt 
upon as both the terror and  de- 
fence of Chriſtendom; No Monarchy 
having ever graſped at fo great an 
Empire there, and at the ſame time 
purſued an open War againſt fo great 
a power as the Turks. This great- 
neſs was grown up by the Union of 
the Houſes of Caſtile and Arragon, of 
that of Burgundy and the Netherlands, 
with that of Naples and Sicily ; By the 
acceſſion or conqueſt of Portugal ; By 
that of the Zdies ( when their Mines 
bled freſh, as they did many years af: 
ter their firſt opening ) ; By the num- 
ber of brave Troops and Leaders, 
which were raiſed and made' by the 


various and continual Wars of Charles 
C2 : the 
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the Fifth ; But chiefly by the umater- 
rupted ſucceſſion of three great Prin- 
ces, Ferdinand, Charles, and Philip '. 
Which can never fail of raiſing. a ſmall 
Kingdom to a great, no more than the 
contrary of bringing down a great. one 
to a ſmall. But whoever meaſures the 
Crown of Spain now, by the Scale of 
that Age, may fancy a man of Four- 
ſcore, by a Picture drawn of him at 
Thirty ; *Fis like a great old Tree 
which has-loſt its Branches and Leaves, 
Et trunco non frondibus efficit unbram, 
Though no man knows, whether out 
of this old Root a Sucker may not 
ſpring}, that with a little ſhelter at 
firſt, and good. ſeaſons, may m time 
prove a mighty Tree : for there ſeems 
{till to remain ſtrength and fap in the 
Root to furniſh a fair growth, though 
not in proportion to the firſt. Theſe 
decays have been occaſioned by ſo long 
a War with Holland ( ſupported by 
all the Neighbours , . who envied or 
teared the greatneſs of Spain ); By the 
exhauſting in a great degree of their 
Indian Mines ; By that of their Na- 
tives to furniſh the: /ndian Conqueſts, 
and ſecure all their Provinces both in 

Italy 
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Ttaly and Flanders ; But moſt of all, 
by two Succeſſions ( which we may 
at leaſt call ) of unattive Princes, And 
the want of any_great Miniſtry to re- 
pair-either them, or the Minority of 
this King, in which they ended. Un- 
leſs this Crown out-grow its preſent 
weakneſs, by ſome great Spirit riſing 
up at the head of the Monarchy, who 
ſhall digeſt their Councels, reform the 
vaſt and impertinent profufions of their 
Treaſures by ſuppreſſing all unneceſſa- 
ry Penſions and Expences, And re- 
{tore the vigor of their Nation by 
Martial deſigns and examples ; We 
may reckon the Intereſt of Spain to 
lye wholly in the preſervation and de- 
fence of Flanders from France, of 
Sicily from the Turks, and of their 
Indies from Us. That of Sicily ſeems 
more remote, becauſe both Fungary 
and Poland is a nearer Game tor the 
Turk, And will not fo generally 
alarm or unite the Chriſtian Princes, 
as the Invaſion of Sicily , wherein 
France as well as 7taly is 1o near con- 
cerned. The jealouſie of their [des 
has been much nearer them ſince our 
poſſeſſion of Famaica; And akes at 

*h heart 
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heart upon every fit which the de- 
ſperate Sallies of our Privateers* there 
bring upon them. But they hope to 
make fair weather in thoſe Seas, by 
opening to us ſome advantages of 
Trade there, And by a Conjun&ion 
of Intereſts in Farope, which they think 
the greatneſs of France makes as neceſ- 
fary to us as to them. 

Their quarrel to France by a courſe 
of almoſt continual Wars ever ſince 
Charles the Fifth's time, by the late 
pretenſions to Flanders, ſet on foot 
by France ſince the death of their laſt 
King, and purſued by the late Invaſion 
(which the Spaniards pretend to have 
been againſt all Faith, as well as Right) 
ſeems to be grown wholly incurable, 
Though diflembled by the ſenſe of 
their own weakneſs, which makes them 
rather willing to deceive themſelves 
with a Peace that they know muſt 
fil them, than break out into a War 
they fear muſt ruine them,without the 
aſſiſtance of their Neighbours. And 
this they hope ſome breach of the 
Peace at Aix on the French fide, or 
other accidents, may at one time or 
other engage for them. And though 

ag 
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as they ſtand fingle, their preſent Tn- 
tereſt is but bare defence, and wear- 
ing out their Kings Minority without 
further loſſes ; Yet a greater Intereſt, 
and far more at heart, Is a War with 
France in Conjun&tion with the Trip- 
ple-Alliance , or at leaſt with Us and 
Holland. For though the Peace holds, 
Yet while France continues ſo great 
Forces and Deſigns on foot, the pre- 
ſervation of Flanders will coſt Spair 
200 mm. pounds a year, beſides the Re- 
venues of the Countrey. And what 
15 left them in thofe Provinces, remains 
ſo lockt and interwoven with the laſt 
French Conqueſts, that upon the firft 
breach of a War, It is all indangered ; 
and indeed cannot be any ways ſecu- 
red, but by a ſtrong diverſion, which 
may -imploy the greateſt part of the 
French Forces in ſome other places. 
Thefe regards, -and that of being hard- 
ly uſed (as they conceive) by Us 
and Holland, in the Peace of Azx, 
which forced them to quit fo much 
of their Countrey to France, and of 
their money to Sweden, Have raiſed 
up a party in their Council, that would 
make and ſecure the beſt Peace they 
C4 Can 
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can with France, by a Ceſſion of Flan- 
ders to that Crown in exchange for 
other Provinces towards Spain, and 
of ſome other pretenſions. But this 
will not be carried in a Minority of 
their King ; at leaſt without greater 
fears of a tudden Invaſion from France, 
and greater deſpairs of help from us. 
Becauſe whenever they quit Flanders, 
they muſt be content to ſhut them- 
ſelves up within their Mountains, and 
ſignifie nothing more in the Afﬀairs of 
Europe. Nor-could they perhaps long 
be ſafe either in Spain ' or Zaly, if 
they were there to ſuſtain all the 
Forces of France, without the great 
diverfion they have always made by 
Flanders ; out of which,whenever they 
are Maſters of the field, they march 
im four or five days up into the very 
Iſle of France. 

To compaſs theſe two Intereſts ei- 
ther of defence or a war in Confe- 
deracy, they would fain engage Swe- 
den ; but will endanger this Aim, by 
the fear of venturing their money be- 
fore the Game begins. They reckon 
themſelves ſure of Holland as far as 
their defence, but know, they wall 

never 
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never be brought to begin a War with 
France. And the old rancours be- 
tween Spaniard and Dutch, are not 
yet enough worn out of the diſpoſi- 
tions of the People or the Govern- 
ments, to make room for ſuch an ab- 
ſolute turn. Their great hope is in 
England, where their inclination carries 
them as well as their Intereſt. Beſides, 
they think our old as well as freſh 
quarrels with France, and the jealouſie 
of their preſent growth, will temper 
us for their turn at one time or 0- 
ther, fo that their meaſures will ever 
be fair with us ; But no more towards 
preſerving their Peace, becauſe they 
think our Intereſt as well as our Trea- 
ties will be enough to engage us ſo 
far, without other motives. Though 
to heed a War againſt France, where- 
in both Swede» and Holland would 
( as they think ) follow our paces ; 
There 1s no advantage which the 
Crown of Spain could make us in 
Trade, nor money they could ſpare 
from their own neceſſities (in the 
ſhare of the quarrel) which they would 
not willingly furniſh us, and truſt to the 
events of a War how uncertain ſoever. 

THE 
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"T* HE State of Z/and, in point 

both of riches and ſtrength, is 
the moſt . prodigious growth that has 
been ſeen in the world ; it werreckon 
it from their Peace with Spazx ; be- 


fore which time, though their Forces | 


were great both at Land and Sea, yet 
they were kept down by. too violent 
exerciſe ; And that Government could 
not be faid to ſtand upon | its own 
legs, Leaning always on their Neigh- 
bours , who were willing to ſupport 
them againſt Spain, and feared nothing 
from a State ſo narrow in compaſs of 
Land, and ſo weak in Native Subjects, 
That the ſtrength of their Armies has 
ever been made up of forreign Troops. 
But ſince that time, What with the 
benefit of their Scituation, and Orders 
of their Government, The Condu& 
of their Miniſters ( driving on ſteddy 
and publick Intereſts), The Art, In- 
duſtry, and Parftmony of their pee- 
ple; All conſpiring to derive almoſt 
the Trade of the whole World into 
their Circle, ( while their. Neighbours 
were taken up either in Civiſor For- 


reign Wars) They have grown ſo 
con- 
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conſiderable in the World, that for 
many years they have treated upon an 
equal Foot with all the great Princes 
of Exrope, and concluded no Nego- 
tiation without advantage: And in 
the laſt War with Us and Munſter, 
were able at the fame time to bring 
above a hundred men of War to Sea, 
and maintain threeſcore and ten thou- 
ſand men at Land. Beſides, the Eſta- 
bliſhment or Conqueſts of their Com- 
panies in the Eaft-Indies, have in a 
manner ere&ed another ſubordinate 
Commonwealth in thoſe parts ; Where 
upon occaſion they have armed five 
and forty men of War, and thi 
thouſand Land-men, by the modeſteſt 
computations. Yet the frame of this 
State ( as of moſt great Machines made 
for reſt and not tor motion ) is abſo- 
lutely incapable of making any confi- 
derable enlargements or conqueſts up- 
on their neighbours : Which 1s evident 
to all that know their Conſtitutions ; 
But needs no other argument beſides 
their want of Native' Subjects to ma- 
nage any ſueh attempts; What men 
they can fpare, being drawn ſo wholly 
into their trade , and their = 
That 
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That they cannot ſo much as furniſh 
a Colony for Surinam, proportioned 
to the fafety and plantation of that 
place : And no nation ever made and 
held a Conqueſt by Mercenary Arms. 


So that the wounds and fears they can . 


give their neighbours, conſiſts in point 
of Trade ; In injuries or 1inſolencies-at 
Sea ; In falling with great weight in- 
to a ballance with other Princes ; In 
protecting their Rebels or Fugitives , 
And in an arrogant way of treating 
with other Princes and States ; a qua- 
lity natural to men bred in popular 
Goveraments, and derived of late years 
from the.great ſucceſſes of theirs under 
the preſent Miniſtry, 

It may be laid (TI believe) for a 
Maxim, That no wiſe State will ever 
begin a War ,, unleſs it be upon de- 
ſigns of Conqueſts , or neceſſity of 
Defence ; For all other Wars ſerve 
oenly to exhauſt Forces and Treaſure, 
and end in untoward Peace, patcht 
up out of weakneſs or wearineſs of 
the parties : Therefore the Zo/an- 
ders, unlefs invaded either at home or 
in Flanders ( which they efteem now 
the ſame caſe, if it comes from Fraxce), 
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. can have no intereſt to offer at a War ; 


But find their greateſt in continuing 
their . courſe of Trafhque uninterrup- 
ted, and enjoying the advantages which 
in that point their induſtry and addreſs 
will gain them from all their Neigh- 
bours. And for theſe ends they will 
endeavour to preſerve the Peace now 
in being, And bandy by Leagues 
and Negotiations againſt any from 
whom” they ſhall tear a breach of 
it. | 

They will ever ſeek to preſerve 
themſelves by an Alliance with ZEng- 
land againſt Fyance , and by that of 
France againſt England, as they did 
formerly by both againſt Spaix. And 
they will fall into all ConjunCtures 
whuch . may ſerve to ballance in ſome 
meaſure the two leſſer Crowns of Swe- 


| denand Denmark, as well as the great- 


er of France and Spain. But becauſe 
they believe that good Arms are as 
neceſſary to keep Peace as to make 
War ; 'They will always be Great in 
their preparations of that kind, eſpe- 


cially at Sea ; By which they may, in 


all caſes, advance or ſecure their Trade, 
And upon a War with France, make 


up 
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up that way the weakneſs of their 
Land-Forces, Which a long ruſt of 
Peace, and a ſwarm of Officers pre- 
ferred by the Magiſtrates in favour 
of their relations, has brought to be 
very diſproportioned in Force to what 
they are in Number. They eſteem 
themſelves ſecure from Spain and their 
German Neighbours ( upon what has 
been faid of the preſent condition of 
thoſe Princes) : And from Us, not 
ſo much upon our late Treaties with 
them, as upon what they take to be 
the common Intereſt, which they think 
a Nation can neyer run over, and be- 
lieve is the oppoſing any further pro- 
greſs of the French greatneſs, 'Their 
only danger they apprehend, is fron: 
France, and that not immediately to 
themſelves, but to Flanders ; where 
any Flame would ſoon ſcorch them, 
and conſume them, if not quenched 
in time. But in regard of the weak- 
neſs of Spain, The flow motions of 
the Empire, The different paces among 
the Princes of it, And the diſtance of 
Sweden ; They eſteem the Peace of 
Chriſtendom to . depend wholly upon 
His Majeſty, as well as the _ of 

Flan- 
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Flanders, in caſe of a War. For they 
think France will be dared, and never 
take wing , while they ſee ſuch a Na- 
val Power as Ours and the Dutch ho- 
vering about all their Coaſts ; And fo 
many other Princes ready to fall in, 
whenever His Majeſty declares, united 
by the fame jealouſies or dangers. And 
if they ſhould open a War, they fore- 


ſee the conſumption which France 


muſt fall into by the ſtop of their Wine, 
Salts, and other Commodities ( now 
in a manner wholly taken off by our 
two Nations): And the head' that 
may be made againſt their Forces in 


the Field it elf, by a Body of Eng/ifh 


Infantry ( ſo much renowned abroad). 
So as though their firſt Intereſt be to 
continue the Peace, while it may be 
done with any fafety ; yet when that 
fails, their next is, to open a War in 
favour of Spain, and conjundtion with 
us. And the greateſt they have in 
the world, is to preſerve and encreaſe 
their Alliance with us ; Which will 
make them follow our meaſures abſo- 
lutely in all the preſent Conjun&ures. 


THE 
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"T* HE Crown of France, confider- 
ed in the extent of Countrey , 
in the number of People, in the riches 
of Commodities, in the Revenues of 
the King, the greatneſs of the Land- 
Forces now on toot, and the growth 
of thoſe at Sea (within thele two 
years'paſt ), the number and bravery 
of their Officers, the conduct of their 
Miniſters, and chiefly in the Genius 
of their preſent King ; a Prince of 
great, aſpiring thoughts, unwearied 
applMtion to whatever 1s in purſuit, 
ſevere in the inſtitution and preſervati- 
on of Order and Diſcipline ; In the 
main, a Manager of his Treaſure, and 
yet bountiful trom his own motions, 
wherever he intends the marks of Fa- 
vour, and diſcerns particular Merit ; To 
this, in the flower of his Age, at the 
head of all his Armies, and hitherto 
unfoiled in any of his attempts, either 
at home or abroad : I fay, conſidered 
in all theſe circumſtances, France may 
appear to be deſigned tor greater At- 
chievements and Empires, than have 
been ſeen in Chriſtendome ſince that of 
Charlemaign. : 
The 
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The preſent greatneſs of this Crown, 

may be chiefly derived from the for- 
tune it has had of two great Miniſters 
( Richelieu and Mazarine ) ſucceeding 
one another, between two great Kings, 
Henry the Fourth and this preſent 
Prince ; fo as during the courſe of one 
unatthive lite, and of a long Minority, 
that Crown gained a great deal of 
ground both at home and abroad , in- 
ſtead of loſing it ; Which is the com- 
mon fate of Kingdoms upon thoſe oc- 
caſions. 
The latter greatneſs of this Crown 
began in the time of Lewss the 11th, 
by the Spoils. of the Houſe of Bur- 
gundy, and the diviſions of the Prin- 
ces , whici gave that King the heart 
of attempting to bring the Govern- 
ment (as he calld it ) Hors de Page ; 
being before controuled by their Prin- 
ces, and reſtrained by their States ; 
and in point of Revenue, kept within 
the bounds of the Kings Demeines, 
and the Subjects voluntary Contributi- 
ONS. 

'Tis not here neceſſary to obſerve, 
by what difficulties and dangers to the 
Crown, this deſigne of Lewis was pur- 
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Yaed by many ſucceeding Kings , like a 
great Stone forced up a Hill, and up- 
on every lacking of either ſtrength or 
care, rolling a great way back, often to 
the very bottom of the Hill, and ſfome- 
times with the deſtrudtion of thoſe 
that forced it on , till the time of Car- 
dinal Richelzeu. It was in this great Mi- 
niſter moſt to be admired, that finding 
the Regency ſhaken by the FaCtions of 
ſo many great ones within , and awed 
by the terrour of the Spaniſh greatneſs 
without ; He durſt reſolve to look 
them both in the face, and begin a 
War, by the courſe of which tor fo 
many years ( being purſued by Maza- 
rine till the year 60 ), the Crown of 
France grew to be powerfully armed ; 
The Peaſants were accuſtomed to Pay- 
ments ( which could have ſeemed ne- 
ceſfary only by a War, and which none 
but a ſucceſsful one could have helpt to 
digeſt) and grew heartleſs as they grew 
poor. The Princes were ſometimes fa- 
tisfied with Commands of the Army, 
ſometimes mortified and ſuppreſt by 
the abſoluteneſs or addreſſes of the Mt- 


niſtry ; The moſt boiling bloud of the 


Nobllity and Gentry was let out in fo 
| ; long 
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long a War, or waſted with Age and 


* Exerciſe : At laſt it ended at the Pz- 


renees in a Peace , and a Match fo ad- 
vantageous to Fraxce , as the reputa- 
tion of them contributed much to the 
Authority of the young King , who 
bred up m the Councils , and ſerved 
by the tried Inſtruments of the former 
Miniſtry , But moſt of all advantaged 
by his own perſonal Qualities , fit to 
make him obeyed , grew abſolute Ma- 
ſter - of the FaCtions of the great men, 
as well as the Purſes of his People. In 
the beginning of his Minority, the two 
diſputes, with the Pope abour the out- 
rage of the Corfi, and with the King of 
Spain about the encounter at London, 
between the Count D'Eftrades, and the 
Baron de Batteville (Embaſladors from 
thoſe Crowns ), both carried ſo high, 
and both ended fo honourably, and to 
the very will of France , were enough 
to give a young Prince the humour and 
appetite of trying yet further what 
there was could oppoſe him. The Inva- 
ſion and eaſie Succeſs in Flanders , fed 
his Glory , and increaſt the reputation 


of his Power; Till this career was in- 


terrupted by the Peace at firſt, then the 
D 2 All- 
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Alliances between us and Holand, and 
afterwards the Peace at Azx , and the 
Tripple Alliance ( contracted purpoſe. 
ly to ſecure it ); ſince which time the 
Counſels of that Court have turned 
wholly from Action to Negotiation ; of 
which no man can yet ſee the ſucceſs, 
nor judge whether it may not be more 
proſperous to them than that of their 
Arms. 

If there were any. certain heighth 
where the flights-of Power and Ambi- 
tion uſe to end , one might imagine, 
that the Intereſt of France were but 
to conſerve its preſent Greatneſs , ſo 
teared by its Neighbours, and fo glori- 
ous in the world : But beſides that the 
motions and defires of humane mindes 
are endleſs, It may perhaps be neceſſary 
tor France ( from reſpects within ) to 
have ſome War or other in purſuit a- 
broad, which may amuſe the Nation, 
and keep them trom reflecting upon 
their condition at home, hard and unea- 
ſie to all but ſuch as are in charge, or 1n 
pay from the Court. I do not fay mi- 
ſerable (the term uſually given it) be- 
cauſe no condition is ſo, but to him 
that eſteems it ſo ; and if a Paiſan C: 
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France thinks of no more , than his 
coarſe Bread and his Onions , his Can- 
vaſs Clothes and Wooden Shoes ; la- 
bours contentedly on Working-days, 
and dances or plays merrily on Holy- 
days : He may, for ought I know, live 
as well as a Boor of Ho//and, who is ei- 
ther weary of his very eaſe , or whoſe 
cares of growing {till richer and richer, 
waſte his life in toils at Land , or dan- 
gers at Sea; and perhaps fool him ſo 
tar, as to make him enjoy leſs of all 
kinde in his Riches, than other in his 
Poverty. 

But to leave ſtrains of Philoſophy, 
which are ill mingled with Diſcourles 
of Intereſt : The Common People of 
France are as little conſiderable in the 
Government, as the Children ; 1o that - 
the Nobles and the Soldiers may in 
a manner be eſteemed the Nation ; 
Whoſe Intereſt and Hopes carry them 
all to War : And whatever 1s the gene- 
ral humour and bent of a Nation, ought 
ever to be much conſidered by a State, 
which can. hardly miſcarry in the pur- 
ſuit of it. Beſides, the perſonal Diſpoſt- 


tions of the King, Ative and Afpiring, 


and many circumſtances in the Govern- 
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ment ( fitter for perſons of that Court, 
thanStrangers to pretend the knowledg 
of) ; The continual increaſe of their 
Forces in time of Peace, and their frejh 
Invaſion of Lorrain , are enough to 
perſwade moſt men , that the deſigne 
of this Crown is a War, whenever they 
can open it with a proſpeCt of ſuc- 
ceeding to purpoſe ; For their Coun- 
ſels are too wiſe to venture much upon 
the hopes of little gains. What the 
aims of France are in this kinde, I will 
not pretend to judge by common fears, 
or the Schemes of men too ingefiiouſly 
politique : Nor perhaps can any one 
tell any more than a man that leaps in- 
to the water in ſtrength and vigour, 
and with pleaſure, can ſay how far he 
will fwim; which will be, till he is 
ſtopt by currents or accidents, or grows 
weary, or has a minde to do ſomethin 
elſe. One may judg, that if Fraxce will 
begin a War, it would be naturally up- 
on Flanders , unleſs diſcouraged by 
the ſame Alliances which prevailed 
wita them to end the laſt; fo as the 
plain preſent Intereſt of France, is one 
way or other to break the confidence 
or the force of that Tripple Alliance, 

| | which 
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which . alone ſeems to bound their 
proſpe&t, which way ſoever they look ; 
And if once laid open , they have the 
world and their Fortunes before them ; 
which is enough for a Crown that 
has ſo much Force, and ſo much Con- 
duct to manage them. Having little 
hopes of breaking this on the Dutch 
ſide, and knowing the Swede will fol- 
low our meaſures in it , we may te 
ſure of all addreſs, and all the Court- 
ſhip that can any way be infuſed. And 
in ſhort, all ſorts of endeavours and 
applications that can be uſed, to break 
it on ours. Which ſeems to be the pre- 
fent Game of that Crown , and that 
they will begin no other till they tee 
an end of thus. 


Landers cannot be conſidered di- 
ſtint from Spain in the Govern- 
ment, but may in the inclinations of 
the people , which muſt ever have a 
great influence upon it. They are 
the beſt Subjects in the World , but 
may have ſome reaſon to be weary of 
being the Theater of almoſt perpetual 
Wars; and where thoſe two mighty 
{Crowns have fought. ſo many Batte!s, 
DD 4 and 
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and ſeem to have ſtill ſo many more to 
fight , If the Neighbour-aſliſtances fall 
in'to baiance their powers, now fo un- 
equally matched. Therefore the In- 
tereſt of the Inhabitants of thoſe Spa- 
niſh Provinces ſeems to be, either that 
the preſent Peace ſhould be kept invio- 
late by the ſtrength and reputation of 
the preſent Alliances; Or elſe, that a 
War when tit opens ſhould have a ſud- 
den iſſue ; Which might be expected, 
either from the French Conqueſt, or a 
Propoſition of Exchange. They are 
naturally averſe trom the French Go- 
vernment, as they are inclined to the 
Spaniſh ; but haveſo little kindneſs for 
the Hol/anders, or eſteem of their Land- 
forces, that they hardly either hope or 
care to be faved by their aſliſtances. So 
as the reputation of His Majeſties Pro- 
tection and Alliance, 1s all that can in- 
ſpire them with the hopes of a laſting 
Peace, or the Courage to defend them: 
ſelves by a War. | 


Rom the Survey of all theſe feve- 
F | ral Intereſts, and Forces, and Di- 
ſpoſitions that compoſe the preſent ſtate 
of all our Neighbours ; It may be na- 
tural- 
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turally and unqueſtionably concluded, 
"That a continuance of the preſent mea- 
ſures, The opening of new ones, Or an 
abſolute revolution of all, depends 
wholly upon thoſe His Majeſty ſhall 
take or purſue in this great Conjun- 
Eture, wherein He ſeems to be general- 
ly allowed for the ſole Arbiter of the 
Aﬀairs of Chriſtendom. | 


U R Intereſt abroad muſt lie in 
one of theſe Points. 

Either to preſerve our preſent Alli- 
ances, and thereby the Peace of Chri- 
ſtendom as it now ſtands. 

Or to encourage France to an Inva- 
ſion of Holand, with aſſurance of our 
Neutrality. 

Orelſe to joyn with France upon the 
advantages they can offer us , for the 
ruine of the Dutch. 

Upon the firſt is to be conſidered, 
Whether with a longer Peace, the Pow- 
er of France and Holland, with ſo great 
Revenues, and fuch application as is 
ſeen in their Governments , will not 
encreaſe every year out of proportion 
to what ours will do ; The Revenues 
of France, ariſing originally from the 

vent 
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vent of their Native Commodites ; and 
thoſe of ZZo/and growing wholly out 
of Trade, and that out of Peace. 

Upon the ſecond , Whether Fraxce 
will ever reſolve upon the Invaſion of 
Flolland , or Holland upon its own re- 
ſolute defence , without our ſhare in 
the War; which would otherwiſe leave 
us to enjoy the Trade of the World, 
and thereby to. grow vaſtly both in 
Strength and Treaſures , whilſt both 
theſe Powers were breaking one ano- 
ther. Or whether the jcalouſie of ſuch 
a deſign in us, would not induce Fraxce 
and Holland, either before a War, or 
ſoon after it begins, to cloſe upon ſome 
meaſures between them to our difad- 
vantage , as We and Holland did after 
the laſt War , to the diſadvantage of 
France. | 

Upon the laſt, Whether by the ruine 
of Hollaxd, we can reap as great ad- 
vantages as Fraxce ( though perhaps 
greater were neceſſary to make ſome 
equality in our Powers). And to gain 
a fair proſpect of this, it muſt be con- 
ſidered, whether Fo#and upon its fall 
would grow an acceſſion to the French, 


or to Us; or live under the Prince of 
Orange 
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Orange as a Soveraign Prince, with our 
ſupport or protection. Whether France 
would be content with either of theſe 
laſt; or to ſee us grow abſolute Ma- 
ſters of the Sea , by the fall or ſubjeCti- 
on of Holland, any more than by their 
Conjun&tion and Alliance. Whether 
we could be able to detend the Mari- 
time Provinces, either in our own ſubje- 
Ction , or in that of the Prince , whilſt 
France remained poſleſt of all the Out- 
works of that State ( which are their 
Inland Provinces, their Towns 1n Bra- 
bant and upon the Rhine ); Whether 
we could on the other ſide hinder the 
acceſſion of Holland to France , either as 
Subjects in a Maritime Province ( with 
great Priviledges and Immunities for 
continance and encouragement of 
Trade) or as an inferiour and depen- 
dant Ally under their prote&tion. Whe- 
tier in cither of theſe caſes , our Gg- 
vernment would have credit enough in 
Holland to invite their Shipping and 
Traders to come over and fcttle in 
England, and ſo leave thoſe Provinces 
deſtitute of both. Whether it be pol- 
ſible to preſerve Flanders after the loſs 
of Holland, or upon the Conqueſt of 
thole” 
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thoſe Countries by France , For us to 
preſerve our peace or good intelligence 
with that King , Or upon a War to de- 
fend our ſelves , either by our own 
Forces, or the Alliances of our Neigh- 
bours. 


But thongh theſe Arguments may 
deſerve the moſt ſerious deliberations 
of Miniſters at home ;.yet I know they 
le out of the compaſs of my duty, and 
are improper for the repreſentations of 
a man , the courſe of whoſe Employ- 
ments and Thoughts for ſo long a time 
has lain wholly abroad. 
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ESSAY 


| UPON THE 
ORIGINAL and NATURE 
O F 


GOVERNMENT. 


Written in the Tear 1672. 


HE Nature of Man 
S ſeems to bethe ſame 
S484 in all times and pla- 
Was ces, but varied like 
their Statures, com- 
I plexions , and Fea- 
tures , by the force 
and influence of the ſeveral Climates 
where they are born and bred ; which 
produce in them by a different mix- 


ture of the Humours and Opera- 
tion 
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tion of the Air, a different and un- 
equal courſe of Imaginations and Paſ- 
ſions, and conſequently of diſcourſes 
and Actions. | 

Theſe differences incline men to ſeve- 
ral Cuſtoms, Educations, Opinions and 
Laws ; which Form and Govern the 
ſeveral Nations of the World , where 
they are not interrupted by the vio- 
lence of ſome Force from without, or 
ſome Faction within, which like a great 
blow, or a great Diſeaſe , may either 
change or deltroy the very frame of a 
body ; though if it lives to recover 
ſtrength and vigour, it commonly re- 
turns in time to its natural conſtitution, 
or ſomething near 1t. 

(I ſpeak not of thoſe changes and 
revolutions of State, or Inſtitutions of 
Government that are made by the 
more immediate and evident operation 
of divine Will and Providence , being 
the Themes of Divines , and not of 
common men ; and the Subjects of our 
Faith, not of our Reaſon). 

This may be the cauſe that the ſame 
Countries have generally in all times 
been uſed to Forms of Government 
much of a ſort : The fame Nature ever 

conti- 
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continuing under the fame Climate, 
and making returns into its old Chan- 
nel, though ſometimes led out of it by 
perſwaſions, and ſometimes beaten out 
by force. 

Thus the more Northern, and more 
Southern Nations ( extreams as they 
fay ſtill agreeing ) have ever lived un. 
der ſingle and Arbitrary Dominions ; 
as all the Regions of Tartary and 
Muyſcovy on the one fide , and of Africk 
and Zxdz;a on the other. While thoſe 
under the more temperate Climates, 
eſpecially in Europe , have ever been 
uſed to more moderate Governments, 
running anciently much into Common- 
wealths, and of latter ages into Prin- 
cipalities bounded by Laws, which dif- 
ter leſs in Nature than in Name. , 

For though the old diſtinctions run 
otherwiſe, there ſeem to be but two ge- 
neral kindes of Government in the 
world. The one exerciſed according 
to the Arbitrary Commands and Will 
of ſome ſingle Perſon. And the other 
according to certain Orders or Laws 
introduced by agreement or cuſtom, 
and not to be changed without the con- 
fent of many, 

Bur 
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But under each of theſe may fall 
many more particular kindes, than can 
be reduced to the common heads of 
Government received in the Schools. 
For thoſe of the firſt fort , differ ac- 
cording to the diſpoſitions and humours 
of him that Rules , and of them that 
Obey : As Fevers do according to the 
temper of the perſons, and accidents of 
the ſeaſons. And thoſe of the other 
fort, differ according to the quality or 
number of the perſons upon whom is 
devolved the authority of making, or 
power of executing Laws. | 

Nor will any man, that underſtands 
the State of. Poland, and the Ynited 
Provinces, be well able torange them 
under any particular Names of Go- 


'vernment that have been yet inven- 


ted. 

The great Scenes of aCtion, and Sub- 
jects of Ancient Story, Greece , Italy, 
and Sicily, were all divided into ſmall 
Commonvwealths , till ſwallowed up 
and made Provinces by that mighty 
one of Rome , together with Spa , 
Gaule, and Germany. Theſe were be- 
fore compoſed of many ſmall Govern- 
ments, among which the Cities were 
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generally under Commonwealths, and 
the Countreys under ſeveral Princes : 
Who were Generals in their Wars, but 
in peace lived without ArmiesorGuards, 
or any Inſtruments of Arbitrary Power: 
And were only chief, of their Councils, 
and of thoſe Aſſemblies by whoſe con- 
ſultations, and authority, the great at- 
fairs and aftions among them were re- 
ſolved and enterprized. 

Through all theſe Regions ſome of 
the ſmaller States, but chuefly thoſe of 
the Cities, fell often under Tyrannies : 
Which ſpring naturally out of Popular 
Governments. While the meaner ſort 
of the people oppreſt, or 1 protected 
by the richer, and greater, give theu- 
ſelves up to the conduct of fome one 
man in chief credit among them ; and 
ſubmit all to his will and diſcretion : 
either running eaſily from one extream 
to another, or contented to ſee thoſe 
they hated and feared before, now in 
equal condition with themſelves: Or, 
becauſe a multitude is incapable of 
framing Orders, though . capable of 
conſerving them : Or that every man 
comes to find by experience, that con- 


+ fuſion and popular tumults have worſe 
effects 
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efle&t upon common ſafety than the 
rankeſt Tyranny. For it 1s caſter to 
pleaſe the humour, and either appeaſe 
or reſiſt the tury of one ſingle man,than 
of a multitude. And taking each of 
them in their extreams, the rage of a 
Tyrant may be like that of fire, which 
conſumes what it reaches but by de- 
grees, and devouring one houſe after 
another ; whereas the rage of people 
is like that of the Sea, which once 
breaking bounds, overflows a Coun- 
trey with that ſuddenneſs and violence, 
as leaves no hopes cither of flying or 
reſiſting, till with the change of tides 
or winds 1t returns of it {clt. 

The force and variety of accidents 
is fo great, that it will not=perhaps 
bear reaſoning, or enquiry how 1t 
comes about, that ſingle Arbitrary Do- 
minion ſeems to have been natural to 
Aſia and Africk , and the other fort 
to Europe. For though Carthage was 
indeed a Commonwealth in Africk, and 
Macedon 7, Kingdom in Europe; yet 
the firſt was not Native of that Soyl 
( being a Colony of the 7yrians, as 


there were ſome other {mall ones ot 


the Grecians upon the ſame Coaſlls } 
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and the King of Macedox Governed 
by Laws, and the conſent as well as 
Councils of the Nobles. Not like the 
Kings of Perſia, by humour and will ; 
as appears by the event of their quar- 
rel, while ſo few Subjects conquered 
ſo many Slaves. 

Yet one reaſon may be, that Sicily, 
Greece, and /taly (which were the Re- 
gions of Commonwealths) were plant- 
ed thick with rich and populous Cities 
( occaſioned by their being ſo far en- 
compalicd with the SeaJ, And the vein 
of all rich Citics ever inclines to that 
kind of Government. Whether it be 
that where many grow Rich, many 
grow to power, and are harder to be 
ſubjected : Or where men grow to great 
pollefiions, they grow more intent up- 
on faicty, and therefore defire go be 
Governed by Laws and Magiſtrates of 
their own choice,fearing all Armed and 
Arbitrary Power : Or that the imall 
compaſs of Citics makes the eaie and 
convenience of Aſſemblies and Coun- 
cils: Or that converſation ſharpens 
mens wits, and makes too many rea- 
{oners in matters of Government. 
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The contrary of all this happens in 
Countries thin inhabited, and eſpeci- 
ally in vaſt Campania's, ſuch as are ex- 
tended through Afra, and Africk, where 
there are few Cities, beſides what grow 
by the reſidence of the Kings or their 
Governours. The people are poorer, 
and having little to loſe have little to 
care for: and are leſs expoſed to the de- 
ſigns of power or violence. The afſem- 
bling of perſons deputed from people 
at great diſtances one from another, 1s 
trouble to them that are ſent, and 
charge to them that ſend. And where 
ambition and avarice have made no en- 
trance, the deſire of leafure is much 
more natural, than of buſineſs and 
care : beſides, Men converſing all their 
lives with the Woods, and the Fields, 
and the Herds, more than with one ano- 
ther, come to know as little as they de- 
ſire. Uſe their Senſes a great deal more 
than their Reaſons ; examine not the 
nature or the tenure of Power and 
Authority ; find onely they are fit to 
obey, becauſe they are not fit to Go- 
vern. And fo come to ſubmit ro the 
will of him they found in Power, as they 
do to the will of Heaven : and "_ 

der 
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ſider all changes of conditions that hap. 
pen to them under good or bad Prin- 
ces, like good or ill Seaſons that hap- 
pen in the Weather and the Air. 

It may be faid further, that in the 
more intemperate Climates, the ſpirits 
either exhal'd by heat, or compreſt by 
cold, are rendered faint and ſluggiſh ; 
and by that reaſon the men grow ta- 
mer, and fitter for ſervitude. That in 
more temperate Regions the ſpirits are 
ſtronger, and more aCtive, whereby 
men become bolder in the defence or 
recovery of their liberties. 

But all Governmeat isa reſtraint up- 
on liberty ; And under all, The Do- 
minion is equally abſolute, where it is 
in the laſt reſort. 

So that when men ſeem to contend 
tor Liberty, it is indeed but for the 
change of thoſe that rule, or for the 
forms of Government they have for- 
merly been uſed to; and (being grown 
weary of the preſent ) now begin to 
regret ; though when they enjoyed 
them, it was not without ſome preſſure 
and complaint. Nor can it be in the 
other caſe , that when vaſt numbers ot 
men ſubmit their lives and fortunes ab- 
E 3 ſolute!y 
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ſolutely to the Will of one, it ſhould 
be want of heart, but muſt be force of 
cuſtom, - or opinion, the true ground 
and foundation of all Government, 
and that which ſubjects Power to Aut 
thority. For Power arifing from 
Strength, is always in thoſe that are go- 
verned, who are mcry : But Authority 
ariſing from opinion, is in thoſe that Go- 
vern, who are few. 

This diſtinchon is plain in the forms 
of the old ' Roman” State, where Laws 
were made, and reſolutions taken, Au- 
thoritate Senatus, and Fuſſu populi. The 
Senate were Authors of all 'Counſels 
in the State; and what was by them 
conſulted and agreed, was propoſed 
to the People : By whom 1t was ena- 
&ted, or commanded, becauſe in them 
was the power to make it be obeyed. 
But the great ' opinion which the peo- 
ple had at firſt of the perſons of the 
Senators, and afterwards of their fami- 
lies ( which were called Patriczans ) 
gained eafie afſent to' what was thus 
propoſed ; the Authority of the per- 
ſons adding, great weight to the rea- 
ſon of the things. And this went fo 
far, that thoug'i the choice of all Ma- 
| g:\{trates 
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giſtrates was wholly in the people, yet 
tor a long courſe of years, they choſe 
none but Patricians into the great Of- 
fices of State, either Civil or Mllitary. 
But when the People began to loſe the 
general opinion they had of the Pa- 
tricians, or at leaſt fo far as to believe 
ſome among themſelves were as able, 
and fit as theſe, to adviſe the State, and 
lead their Armies : They then pre- 
tended to ſhare with the Senate in the 
Magiſtracy, and bring in Plebejans to 
the Offices of chiefeſt Power and Dig- 
nity. And hereupon began thoſe Sc- 
ditions which ſo long diſtempered, and 
at length ruined that State. 


Uthority ariſes from the opinion 
A of Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and Va- 
lour in the perſons who poſlels it. 
Wiſdom, As that which makes mcn 
judg what are the beſt ends, and what 
the beſt mcans to attain them ; and 
gives a man advantage among the weak 
and the ignorant ; as ſight among the 
blind, which is that of Counſel and Dt. 
rection : This gives Authority to Age 
among the younger, till theſe be- 
gin at certain ycars to change their 
E 4 opinion 
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opinion of the old, and of them- 
ſelves. This gives it more abſolute 
to a Pilot at Sea, whom all the paſ- 
ſengers ſuffer to ſteer them as he plea- 
ſes. 

Goodneſs, As that which makes 
men prefer their Duty and their Pro- 
miſe, before their Paſſions, or their 
Intereſt ; and is properly the obje&t of 
Truſt : In our Language, it goes ra- 
ther by the name of Honeſty ; though 
what we call an honeſt man, the Ro- 
mans called a good man ; and honeſty 
in their Language, as well as in French, 
rather ſignifies a compoſition of thoſe 
qualities which generally acquire ho- 
' Nour and eſteem to thoſe who poſleſs 
them. 

Valour, As it gives awe, and pro- 
miſes protection to thoſe who want 
either heart or ſtrength to defend 
themſelves: This makes the Aytho- 
rity of Men among Women ; and that 
of a Maſter-Buck in a numerous herd, 
though perhaps not ſtrong enough for 
any two of them ; but the impreſſion 
of ſingle fear holds when they are all 
rogether, by the ignorance of Uni- 
ting. | | 
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Eloquence, As it paſſes for a mark 
of Wiſdom ; Beauty of Goodneſs, And 
| Nobility of Valour (which was its 
original) have likewiſe ever ſome effect 
upon the opinion of the People ; but a 
very great one when they are really 
joyned with the qualities they promiſe 
or reſemble. 

There is yet another ſource from 
which uſually ſprings greater Authority 
than from all the reſt; which is the opi- 
nion of Divine Favour, or deſignation 
of the perſons, or of the races that Go- 
vern. This made the Kings among the 
Heathens ever derive themſelves, or 
their Anceſtors, from ſome god ; paſ- 
* ſing thereby for Heroes, that is, perſons 
iſſued from the mixture of divine and 
humane race, and of a middle nature 
between gods and men : others joyned 
the Miter to the Crown, and thereby 
the reverence of Divine, to the reſpect 
; of Civil Power. 

' This made the Ca/zphs of Perfia and 
Egypt , and the great Emperors of 
Arabia, derive themſelves by ſeveral 
branches from their great Prophet Ma- 
homet : The Tacas in Peru from the 


Sun : And the 07tomar race to be _ 
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red among the 7urks, as deſigned by 
Heaven for perpetual Empire. And 
the facring of the Kings of France (as 
Loyſel ſays ) .is the ſign of, their Sove- 
reign Prieſthood, as well as Kingdom ; 
and in the right thereof they are ca- 
pable of holding all vacant Benefices of 
the Church. 

Piety, As it 1s thought a way to the 
favour of God; and Fortune as it looks 
like the effect either of that or at leaſt 
of Prudence and Courage, beget Au- 
thority. As likewiſe ſplendor of living 


in great Palaces, with numerous atten- | 


dance, much - obſervance, and rich ha- 
bits differing from common men : Both 
as it feems to be the reward of thoſe 
Virtues already named, or the effe& 
of Fortune ; or as it 15 a mark of be- 
ing obeyed by many. 

From all theſe Authority ariſes, but 
is by nothing ſo much ſtrengtheded and 
-onfrmed as by cuſtom. For no man 
cafily diftruſts the perſons, or diſputes 


the things which he and all men thar ; 


he knows of, have been always bred 
up to obſerve and believe ; or if he 
does, he will hardly hope or venture 
to introduce opinions wherein he knows 

none 
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none or few of his minde, and thinks 
all others will defend thoſe already 
received ; fo as no man nor party can 
offer at the change of a Government 
eſtabliſht , without firſt gaining new 
Authority by the ſteps already traced 
out ; and in ſome degree debaſing the 
old, by appearance or impreſſions of 
contrary qualities in thoſe who before 
enjoyed it, This induces a general 
change of opinion concerning the per- 
ſon or party like to be obeyed or fol- 
lowed by the greateſt or ſtrongeſt part 
of the people : according to which, the 
power or weakneſs of each is to be mea- 
ſured. So as in cffcCt all Government 
may be eſteemed to grow ſtrong or 
weak, as the general opinion of theſe 
qualities in thoſe that Govern, 1s feen 
to leſſen or increaſe. 

And Power muſt be allowed to {ol- 
low Authority in all Civil Bodies ; as 
in Natural, the motions of the body 
follow thoſe of the mind ; great gum: 
bers ever ating and purſuing what 
—_ ( whom they truſt ) begin or 
2dvile. 


From 
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Rom this Principle, and from the 
diſcovery of ſome natural Autho- 
rity, may perhaps be deduced a truer 
original of. all Governments among 


men,than from any ContraQts: though 


theſe be given us by the great Writers 
concerning Politicks and Laws. Some 
of them lay for their foundation, That 
men -are ſociable creatures, and natu- 
rally diſpoſed to live in numbers and 
troops together. Others, That they 
are naturally creatures of prey, and in 
a ſtate of war one upon another ; ſo 


25 to avoid confuſion in the firſt caſe, 


and violence in the other, they found 
out the neceſſity of agrecing upon ſome 
Orders and Rules, by which every man 
gives up his common Right for ſome 
particular poſſeſſion, and his power to 
hurt and ſpoil others, for the priviledg 
of not being hurt or ſpoiled himfelt. 
And the agreement upon ſuch Orders, 
by mutual Contract, with the conſent 
to execute them, by common ſtrength 
and endeavours, They make to be the 

rife of all Civil Governments. | 
I know not whether they conſider 
what it is that makes ſome creatures ſo- 
| ciable, 
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* cable, and others live and range more 
alone, or in ſmaller companies ; but I 
ſuppoſe thoſe creatures whoſe natural 
and neceſſary food is cafie and plenti- 
ful, as Graſs, or Plants, or Fruits ( the 
coramon produ& of the earth ) are 
the ſociable creatures, becauſe where- 
ever they go, they uſually finde what 
they want , and enough for them all, 
without induſtry or contention. And 
thoſe live more alone,whoſe tood ( and 
therefore prey ) is upon other fenſitive 
creatures, and fo not attained without 
purſuit and violence , and ſeldom in 
ſuch quantities at once , as to fatisfy 
the hunger of great numbers together. 
Yet thus does not hold fo far, but that 
Ravens are ſeen in flocks where a Car- 
rion lies, and Wolves in herds to run 
down a Deer. Nay, they feed quietly 
together while there is enough for them 
all : Quarrel onely when it begins to 
tail ; and when tis ended, they ſcatter 
to ſeek out new encounters. Beſides, 
thoſe called fociable, quarrel in hunger 
and 1n luſt, as well as the others ; and 
the Bull and the Ram appear then as 
much in fury and war, as the Lyon 
and the Bear, So that if Mankind muſt 
be 
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be ranged to one of theſe ſorts, I know 
not well to which it will be : and con- 
ſidering the great differences of cu- 
ſtoms and diſpoſitions in ſeveral men, 
and even in the ſame men at ſeveral 


' times, I very much doubt they muſt 


be divided into ſeveral forms. Nor do 1 
know, if men are like ſheep, why they 
need any Government : or if _ are 
like Wolves, how they can ſuffer it. 
Nor have I read where the Orders of 
any State have been agreed on by mu- 
tual Contra&t among great numbers of 
men, meeting together in that natural 
{tate of War , where every man takes 
himſelt to have equal right to every 
thing. But often where ſuch Orders 
have been invented by the Wiſdom, 
and received by the Authority of ſome 
one man, under the name of a Law- 
oivcr ; And where this has not hap- 
pened, the original of Government 
lies as undiſcovered in {tory, as that of 
Time. All Nations appearing upon 
the firſt Records that are lett us, un- 
der the Authority of Kings, or Princes, 

or {ſome other Magiitrates. 
Beſides, this principle of contract as 
the original of Government, ſeems cal- 
culated 
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culated for the account given by 
ſome of the old Poets of the original 


' of Man; whom they raiſe out ot the 


ground by great numbers at a time in 


| perfect Stature and Strength. Where- 


as if we deduce the ſeveral races of 
mankind in the ſeveral parts of the 
World from generation ; we muſt ima- 
gine the firſt numbers of them who in 
any place agree upon any civil conſt;- 
tutions, to aſſemble not as ſo many 
ſingle heads, but as ſo many heads of 
families, whom they ———_— in the 
framing any Compact or common ac- 
cord ; and conſequently as perſons 
who have already an Authority over 
ſuch numbers as their familics are com- 
poſed of. 

For if we conſider a Man multiply. 
ing his Kind by the birth of many Chul- 
dren, and his Cares by providing even 
neceſlary food for them, till they are 
able to do it for themſelves ( which 
happens much later to the generations 
of men, and makes a much longer de- 
pendence of children upon Parents , 
than we can obſerve among any other 
creatures) : If we conſider not only the 
carcs but the induſtry he is forced -_ 
or 
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for the neceſſary ſuſtenance of his help- 
leſs brood, either in gathering the .na- 7 
tural fruits, or raiſing thoſe which are ® 
purchaſed with labour and toil ; if he © 
be forced for ſupply of this ſtock to | 
catch the tamer creatures, and hunt 
the wilder, ſometimes to exerciſe his 
courage in defending his little Family, 
aud fighting with the ſtrong and Sa- 
vage Beaſts ( that would prey upon 
him, as he does upon the weak and the 
mild) : if we ſuppoſe him diſpoſing 
with diſcretion and order , whatever 
he gets, among his Children, according 
to each of their hunger or need, ſome- 
times laying up for to morrow, what | ; 
was more than enough for to day ; at 
other times pinching himſelf, rather ' 
than ſuffering any of them ſhould want. 
And as each of them grows up, and | « 
able to ſhare in the common ſupport, : 9 
teaching him both by leſſon and ex- 'F 
ample, what he is now to do as the tt 
Son of this family, and what hereaf- | h 
ter as the Father of another ; inſtru- 
Cting them all, what qualities are good, | 4: 
and what are ill for their health and 
life, or common Society ( which will 7 Þe 
certainly comprehend whatever is ge- 
nerally 
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nerally eſteemed Virtue or Vice among 
men ) cheriſhing and encouraging dt- 
{poſitions to the good ; disfavouring 
and puniſhing thote to the ill. And 
laſtly, Among the various accidents of 


6 Life , lifting up his eyes to Heaven, 
When the Earth affords him no relief ; 


and having recourſe to a higher and a 
greater nature, whenever he findes the 


| frailty of his own : We muſt needs 
* conclude, that the Children of this 
* Man cannot fail of being bred up with 
> a great opinion of his Wiſdome, his 


Goodneſs, his Valour, and his Ptety. 


- Andif they ſee conſtant plenty in the 
| Family , they believe well of his For- 


rune t0O. 

And from all this muſt naturally 
ariſe a great paternal Authority, which 
diſpoſes his Children ( at leaſt till the 


age when they grow Fathers them- 
. I ſelves ) to believe what he teaches, to 
} follow what he adviſes, and obey what 


he commands. 
Thus the Father, by a natural Right 


as well as Authority, becomes a Gover- 
--nour 1n this little State : and if his lite 
© be long, and his generations many ( as 


well as thoſe of his Children) he grows 
F the 
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the Govergour or King of a Nation, 
and is indeed a Pater patris, as the beſt 
Kings are, and as all ſhould be; and 
as thoſe which are not, are yet content 
to be called, Thus the peculiar com- 
pellation of the King m France, is by 
the name of Szre, which in their an- 
cient language is nothing elſe but Fa- 
ther, and denotes the Prince to be the 
Father of the Nation. For a Nation 
properly ſignifies a great number of 
Families, derived from the ſame Blood, 
born in the ſame Countrey, and living 
under the ſame Government and Civil 
Conſtitutions : As Patria does the land 
of our Father ; and ſo the Dutch by 
expreſſions of decrneſfs, inſtead of our 
Countrey, fay our Father-land. With 
ſuch Nations we find in Scripture all 
the Lands of Fudea, and the adjacent 
Territories, were planted of old. With 
ſuch the many ſeveral Provinces of 
Greece and Jtaly, when they began firſt 
to appear upon the Records of Ancient 
Story or Tradition. And with ſuch 
was the main Land of Gaul inhabited 
in the time of Ceſar ; and Germany in 
that of Tacitus. Such were the many 


Branches of the old Britiſh _—_ 
the 
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the Scepts among the /riſh. And ſuch 
the infinite variety and numbers of 
Nations in Africk and America upon 
the firſt diſcoveries, diſtinguiſht by 
their ſeveral names, and living under 
their ſeveral Kings or Princes, till they 
came to be ſwallowed up by greater 
Empires. 

Theſe ſeem to have been the natu- 
ral and original Governments of the 
World , ſpringing from a tacite defe- 
rence of many to the Authority of 
one ſingle Perſon. Under Him (it the 
Father of the Family or Nation ) the 
elder of his Children comes to acquire 
a degree of Authority among the 
younger,by the fame means the Father 
did among them ; and to ſhare with 
him in the conſultation and conduct 
of their common affairs. And this,g0- 
gether with an opinion of Wiſdom 
trom experience, may have brought in 
the Authority of the Elders, ſo often 
mentioned among the Fews ; and in 
general of aged men, not only in Sparta 
and Rome, but all other places in ſome 
degree, both civil and barbarous. For 
the names of Lord, Signior, Seigneur. 
Semnor, inthe Italian, French, and Spa- 
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iſh Languages , ſeem to have at firſt 
imported onely Elder men, who there- 
by were grown.into Authority among 
the ſeveral Governments and Nations, 
which ſeated themſelves in thoſe Coun- 
tries upon the fall of the Roman Em- 
ire. 

: This perhaps brought in vogue that 
which 1s called the Authority of the 
Ancients in matters of opinion, though 
by a miſtaken ſence : For I ſuppoſe Au- 
thority may be reafonably allowed to 
the Opinion of ancient men in the 
preſent Age ; but I know not why it 
ſhould be to to thoſe of men in gene- 
ral that lived in ages long ſince paſt ; 
nor why one age ot the World ſhould 
be wiſer than another ; or if it be, 
why it ſhould not be rather the latter, 
thgn the former ; as having the ſame 
advantage of the general experience 
of the World , that an old man has 
of the more particular experiments of 
lite. 


Hus a Family ſeems to become a 

BK little Kingdom, and a Kingdom 
to be but a great Family. 

Nor is it unlikely that this Paternal 

Juril- 
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Juriſdiction in its ſucceſſions, and with 
the help of accidents, may have bran- 
ched out into the ſeveral heads of Go- 
vernment commonly received .in- the 
Schools. For a Family Governed 
with order, will fall naturally to the 
ſeveral Trades of Husbandry, which 
are Tillage, Gardening, and Paſlurage, 
( the produ&t whereot was the origji- 
nal riches ) For the managing of thee, 
and their increaſe , and the aſfiſtance 
of one man, who perhaps 1s to. feed 
twenty, it may be a hundred. children 
( ſince it is not eaſily told how tar Ge- 
nerations may extend ,- with the Arbi- 
trary choice and numbers of Women, 
practiſed anciently in moſt Countries ) 
the uſe of ſervants comes to be neceſſa- 
ry. Theſe are gained by victory and 
Captives, or by Fugitives out of ſome 
worſe-governed Family , where either 
they cannot or like not to live, and fo 
ſell their liberty to be aſſured of what 
is neceſlary to life. Or elſe by the 
debaſed nature of fome of the Chil- 
dren who ſeem born to drudgery , or 
whoare content to encreaſe their pains 
that they may leſſen their cares ; and 
upon ſuch terms become ſervants to 
F 3 ſore 
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ſome of their brothers, whom they 
moſt eſteetni or chuſe ſooneſt to live 
with. 

The Family thus encreaſed, is ſtill 
under the Fathers common, though not 
equal care; that what is due to the 
ſervants by Contra&t, or what is fit for 
them to enjoy, may be provided, as 
well as the portions of the Children : 
And that whatever they acquire by 
their induſtry or ingenuity ( beyond 
what the Maſters expett, or exact from 
them by the conditions of their ſervi- 
tude ) thould be as much their proper: 
ty, as any diviſions of Land or of Stock 
that are made to the Sons; and the 
poſſeſſion as ſecure, unleſs forfeited by 
any demerit or offence againſt the cu- 
ſtoms of the Family, which grow with 
time to be the orders of this little 
State: | 

Now the Father of a Family or Na- 
tion, that uſes his Servants like Chil- 
dren in point of Juſtice and Care; and 
adviſes with his Children'in what con- 


cerns the Comfmonweal, and thereby 


is wulingly followed and obeyed by 
them all : Is what I ſuppoſe the Schools 
mean by a Monarch. And he that by 
harſh- 
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harſhneſs of nature , wilfulneſs of hu- 
mour, intemperance of paſlions, and 
arbitrarineſs of commands , uſes his 
Children like Servants , is what they 
mean by a Tyrant. And whereas the 
firſt thought himſelf fate in the love 
and obedience of his Children, the o- 
ther knowing that he is feared and 
hated by them , thinks he:cannot be 
fafe among his children , but by put- 
ting arms into the hands of ſuch of his 
Servants as he thinks moſt at his will ; 
which is the original of Guards. For 
againſt a Forreign Enemy, and for de- 
fence of evident - Intercſt, all that can 
bear Arms .in a Nation are Soldiers. 
Their Canſe is common fatety ; their 
Pay is Honour : And when they have 
purchafed theſe, they return to their 
homes, and former conditions of peace- 
able lives. Such were all the Armies 
of Greece , and of Rome, in the firſt 
Ages of their States. Such were their 
Gens a ordonnance in France, and the 
Train-bands in England : but ſtanding 
Troops, and- in conſtant pay, are pro- 
perly Servants armed , who uſe the 
Lance and the Sword , as other ſcr- 
vants do the Sickle, or the Bill at the 
F 4 COmMm- 
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command and will of thoſe who enter- 
tain them. And therefore Martial-Law 
is of all other the moſt abſolute, and 
nor like the-Government- of a Father, 
but a Maſter: * / 

And tlus brings in another fort of 
Power, diftin&t from that already de- 
ſcribed, which follows Authority, and 
confiſts-in the willing obedience of the 
People: Bat this in the command of 
Soldiers who as Servants are bound to 
execute the Will and Orders of thofe 
that lead them.. - And as Authority 
follows the qualities'before-mentioned'; 
ſo this Power follows. Riches , or the 
opinion of it ; a multitude of Servants 
being his that is able to maintain them. 
And theſe kinde of Forces come to be 
uſed by good Princes onely upon ne- 
ceflity ot- providing for their defence 
againſt great and armed neighbours or 
enemies ; But by 1ll ones as a ſupport 
of decayed Authority, or as they loſe 
the force. of that which is Natural 
and Paternal , and fo grow to ſet up 
an intereſt of thoſe that Govern, 
ditterent from that of thoſe that are 
-—_— which ought ever to be the 

me. 
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Yet this ſeems a much weaker prin- 
ciple of Government than the other ; 
for the number of Souldiers can never 
be great in proportion to that of People, 
no more than the -number of thoſe 
that are idle in a Country , to that of 
thoſe who live by labour or induſtry : 
So as if the people come to _—_ 
any ſtrong Paſſion, or general Intereſt, 
or under the wiſe conduct of any Au- 
thority well rooted in their mindes, 
they are Maſters of Armies. Beſides, 
the humour of the People runs inſen- 
ſibly among the very Souldiers, fo as it 
ſeems much alike to keep oft by 
Guards, a general infe&tion, or an unt- 
verfal ſedition : For the Diſtemper in 
both kindes is contageous, and ſeizes 
upon the defenders themſelves. Beſides, 
common Pay 1s a faint Principle of 
Courage and Action, in compariſon of 
Religion, Liberty, Honour, Revenge, 
or Neceſlity ; which make every Soul- 
dier have the Quarrel as much at heart 
as their Leaders, and feem to have ſpi- 
rited all the great Attions, and Re- 
volutions of- the World. And laſtly, 
without the force of Authority , this 
power of Souldiers grows pernicious to 
L1ELT 
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their Maſter, who becomes their Ser- 
vant, and is in danger of their muti- 
nies,as much as any Government can be 
of the {editions of a people. 

If the Father of our Eamily govern 
it with Prudence, Goodneſs, and Suc- 
ceſs ; and his eldeſt Son appear Heir to 
the virtues and worth of his Father ; 
He ſucceeds in the Government by a 
Natural Right, and by the Strength of 
an Authority both derived from his 
Father, and acquired by. His own. per- 
ſonal qualities : but if either the eldeſt 
Son by qualities degenerate and ll, 
happen to looſe all truſt and opinion, 
and thereby (Authority) in the Fami- 
ly, Or elſe to die before his time, and 
leave a Child in his room ; when the 
Father comes. to fail, then the Chil- 
dren fall into Councils of Election, 
and either prefer the eldeſt of the Sons 
then living, or perhaps one later, and 
ſo remoter in birth, according as He 
may have acquired Authority by thoſe 
qualities which naturally produce it, 
and promiſe the beſt conduct and pro- 
tection to the common affairs of the 
Family. 

Where the Father comes to loſe his 
Au- 
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Authority, many of the elder, or wiler, 
or braver of the Sons increaſe in theirs 
by the fame degree: and when both 
theſe arrive at a certain heighth, the 
Nature of the Government 1s ready 
for a change ; and upon tlie Fathers 
death, or general defection of the Fa- 
mily, they ſucceed in his Authority, 
whiPſt the humour of the whole body 
runs againſt the ſucceſſion or election 
of any ſingle perſon, which they are 
grown weary of by ſo late an example. 
And thus comes in what they call an 
Ariſtocracy. But Authority contracting 
it ſelf (as it ſeems naturally to do till 
it ends in a point or ſingle perſon ) 
this Government falls ſometimes into 
the hands of a few, who eſtabliſh it in 
their Families : and that is called an 
Oligarchy. If the Authority come to 
be Joſt in cither of theſe forms ; while 
the Children of the Family grow into 
the manners and qualities, and per- 
haps into the condition and poverty 
of Servants; and while many of the 
Servants by induſtry and virtue, arrive 
at riches and eſteem, then the nature 
of the Government inclines to a De- 
mocracy or Popular State , which 15 

near 
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neareſt confuſion, or Anarchy ; and of- 
ten runs into it, unleſs upheld or dire- 
&ed by the Authority of one, or of 
ſome few in the State; though perhaps 
without Titles or marks of any extra- 
ordinary Office or Dignity. 


Overnments founded upon Con- 
GG tract, may have ſucceeded thoſe 
founded upon Authority : -But the firſt 
of them ſhould rather ſeem to have 
been agreed between Princes and Sub- 
jects, than between men of equal rank 
and Power. For the Original of Sub- 
jeCtion was, I ſuppoſe, when one Nation 
warring againſt another ( for things 
neceſſary to Life, or for Women, or 
for extent of Land ) overcame their 
Enemies : if they onely won a Battel, 
and put their Enemies to flight, thoſe 
they took Priſoners became their Slaves, 
and continued ſo in their Generati- 
ons, unleſs infranchized by their Ma- 
ſters: But if by great ſlaughter or fre- 
quent Viftories, they ſubdued the very 
courages of their Enemies, while great 
numbers of them remained alive ; then 
the vanquiſht Nation became ſubject ws 
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the Conquerors by agreement, and up- 
on certain conditions of ſafety and pro- 
tection ; and perhaps equal enjoyment 
of Liberties and Cuſtoms,with the com- 
mon Natives under the other Govern- 
ment : If by ſuch frequent ſucceſſes and 
additions, a Nation extended it felf 0- 
ver vaſt Tratts of Land and numbers 
of People ; it thereby arrived in time 
at the ancient name of Kingdom, or 
Modern of Empire. 

After ſuch a Victory , the chiefeſt of 
the conquering Nations, become rich 
and great upon the diviſions of Lands, 
of Spoils, and of Slaves: By all which 
they grow into power , are Lords 
in their own Lands, and over thoſe 
that inhabit them, with certain Rights 
or Juriſdictions , and upon certain ho- 
mages reſerved to the Prince. The 
cuſtom of employing theſe great per- 
ſons in all great Offices, and Councils, 
grows to pals for a Right , as all Cu- 
{tom does with length and force of 
time. 

The Prince that Governs according 
to the conditions of ſubjection at firit 
agreed upon ( of which Uſe is the 
authentique Record ) and according 

to 
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to the ancient Cuſtoms, which are the 
original Laws(and by which the Right 
of ſuceeſſion in the Crown, as well as 
private Inheritance and Common Ju- 
ſtice, is directed and eſtabliſht) is called 
a Lawful Sovereign: He that breaks 
and violates theſe ancient Conſtitutions 
(eſpecially that of Succeſſion) is termed 
an Ulurper, 

A Free Nation is that, which has 
never been conquered, or thereby en- 
ter'd into any conditions of Subjection ; 
as the Romans were, before they were 
ſubdued by the Goths and Yandats : 
and as the 7urks ſeem to be at this 
time ; who having been called from 
Scythia to aſſiſt the Grecian Empire 
againſt that of the Saracens, made them- 
ſelves Maſters of both. 

In Countreys ſafer from Forreign 
Invaſions either by Seas or Rivers, by 
Mountains and Paſſes, or _ Tracts 
of rough,barren,and uninhabited Lands, 
People lived generally in ſcattered 
dwellings,or ſmall Villages : But- where 
Invaſion is eaſie, and patlage open, and 
bordering Nations are great and vali- 
ant ; men croud together, and ſeek 
their ſakcty from number better united, 

and 
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and from Walls and other Fortificati- 
ons ; the uſe whereof is to make the 
few a match for the many, ſo as they 
may Fight or Treat on equal terms. 
And this is the original of Cities; but 
the greatneſs and riches of them en- 
creaſe according to the commodiouſl- 
neſs of their ſcituation, in fertile Coun- 
tries, or upon Rivers and Havens ; 
which ſurpaſs the greateſt fertility 
of any Soul, in furniſhing plenty of 
all things neceſſary to Life or Lux- 
ury. 
When Families meet together, ſur- 
round themſelves by Walls, fall into 
Order and Laws (either invented by 
the wiſdom of ſome one, or ſome few 
men ; and from the evidence of their 
publick utility received by all ; or elſe 
introduced by- experience and time ) 
and theſe Cities preſerve themſelves in 
the enjoyment of their Poſleſſions, and 
obſervance of their Inſtitutions, againſt 
all Invaſions ; and never are forced to 
ſubmit to the will of any Conqueror, 
or conditions of any abſolute Subje- 
Ction; They are called free Cities : and 
of ſuch there were many of old, in 
Greece and Sicily, deducing their ort- 
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ginal from ſome one Founder or Law- 
ver : And are many now 1n Germany 
ilubje& to no Laws but their own, and 
thoſe of the Empire , which is an Uni- 
on of many Soveraign Powers , by 
whoſe general confent in their Dyets, 
all its Conſtitutions are framed and e- 
ſtabliſhed. 
| Commonwealths were nothing more 
in their original, but free Cities, though 
ſometimes by force of orders, and dif- 
cipline, or of a numerous and valiant 
people, they have extended themſelves 
into mighty Dominions : and often by 
Scituation and Trade , grow to valt 
Riches, and thereby to great Power 
by force of mercenary Arms. And 
theſe ſeem to be the more artificial , as 
thoſe of a ſingle Perſon the more Na- 
tural Governments ; being forced to 
ſupply the want of Authority by wiſe 
Inventions, Ordcrs and Inſtitutions. 
For Authority can never be fo 
great in many as in one , becauſe the 
opinion of thoſe qualities which ac- 
quire it , cannot be equal in ſeveral 
rſons. 
Theſe Governments ſeem to be in- 
troduced either by the wiſdom and mo- 
dcration 
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deration of ſome one Law-giver, who 
has Authority enough with the people 
to be followed and obſerved in all his 
Orders and Advices ; and yet prefers 
that which he eſteems publick utility, 
before any intereſt or greatneſs of 
his own ( ſuch were Lycurgus in Spar- 
ta, and Solon in Athens, and Timoleon 
in Syracuſe); Or elſe by the conflu- 
ence of many Families out of ſome 
Countries expoſed to ſome fierce or 
barbarous Invaſions , into places for- 
tified by Nature , and ſecure from the 
fury and miſery of ſuch Conqueſts. 
Such were Rhodes of old , and ſeveral 
{mall Iſlands upon the Coaſts of ona ; 
and ſuch was Yenice, founded upon the 
Inundation of the barbarous Nations 
over 7taly : Or laſtly, by the ſupprel- 
ſion and extinCtion of ſome Tyranny, 
which being thrown oft by the vio- 
lent indignation of an oppreſſed people, 
makes way for a Popular Government, 
or at leaſt ſome form very contrary to 
that which they lately execrated and 
deteſted : Such were Rome upon the 
expulſion of the Zarquins; and the 
United Provinces upon their revolt 
irom Spain : Yet are none of theſe 
G forms 
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Forms to be raiſed or upheld without 
the influence of Authority, acquired by 
the force or opinion of thoſe virtues a- 
bove-mentioned,which concur'd in Bru- 
tus among the Romans , and in Prince 
William of Orangeamong thoſe of the 
Netherlands. 

I will not enter into the Arguments 
or Compariſons of the ſeveral torms of 
Government that have been, or are in 
the World ; wherein that cauſe ſeems 
co:mmontly the better, that has the bet- 
ter Advocate,or is advantaged by freſh. 
cr experience, and impreſſions of good 
or evil from any of the Forms among 
thoſe that judge : They have all their 
heighths and their falls , their ſtrong 
and weak ſides; are capable of great 
perfetions, and ſubject to great corrup- 
tions : and though the preference ſeem 
already decided in what has been faid 
of a ſingle Perſons being the original 
and natural Government ; and that it 
is capable of the greateſt Authority, 
(which is. the foundation of all calc, 
ſakety, and order, in the Governments 
of the World ) yet it may perhaps be 
the moſt reaſonably concluded, That 
thoſe Forms are beſt, which have been 
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longeſt received and authorized in a 
Nation by cuſtom and uſe ; and into 
which the humours and manners of 
the people run with the moſt general 
and ſtrongeſt current. 

Orelſe, that thoſe are the beſt Go- 
vernments , where the beſt men Go- 
vern ; and that the difference is not ſo 
great in the forms of Magiſtracy, as in 
the perſons of Magiſtrates ; which may 
be the ſenſe of what was faid of old, 
( taking wiſe and good men ; to be 
meant by Philoſophers) that the beſt 
Governments were thoſe, where Kings 
were Philoſophers, or Pluloſophers 
Kings. 


H E fafety and firmneſs of any 
KS Frame of Government, rfaay be 
beſt judged by the rules of Archite- 
ture, which teach us that the Pyramid 
is of all figures the firmeſt , and ical 
ſubject to be thaken or overthrown by 
any concuſſions, or accidents from the 
Earth or Air : and it grows {till to much 
the firmer, by how much broader the 
bottom and ſharper the top. 
The ground upon which all Govern- 
G 2. ment 
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ment ſtands, is the conſent of the peo- 
ple, or the greateſt or ſtrongeſt part of 
them ; whether this proceed from Re- 
flections upon what is paſt, by the reve- 
rence ofan Authority under which they 
and their Anceſtors have for many ages 
been born and bred ; or from ſenſe of 
what is preſent, by the caſe, plenty,and 
fatety they enjoy : or from opinions 
of what is to come , by the fear they 
have from the preſent Government, or 
hopes from another. Now that Govern- 
ment which by any of theſe, or all theſe 
ways, takes in the conſent of the grea- 
teſt number of the people , and conſe- 
quently their deſires and reſolutions to 
ſupport it , may juſtly be faid to have 
the broadeſt bottom, and to ſtand up- 
on the largeſt compals of ground : and 
if it terminate in the authority of one 
ſingle perſon , it may likewiſe be faid 
to have the narroweſt top, and fo to 
make the figure of the firmeſt ſort of 
Pyramid. 

On the contrary , a Government 
which by alienating the affections , lo- 
ſing the opinions, and croſſing the in- 
tereſts of the people, leaves out of its 
compaſs the greateſt part of mm 
ent ; 
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ſent ; may juſtly be faid , in the fame 
degrees it thus loſes ground, to nar- 
row its bottom : and \f this be done 
to ſerve the Ambition , humour the 
Paſſion, fatisfie the Appetites, or ad- 
vance the Power and Intereſts not 
onely of one man, but of two, or more, 
Or many that come to ſhare in the Go- 
vernment : By this means the top may 
be juſtly faid to grow broader ; as the 
bottom narrower by the other. Now 
by the ſame degrees that either of theſe 
bappen, the ſtability of the Figure is by 
the ſame leſſened and impaired ; fo as 
at. certain degrees it begins to grow 
ſubje& to accidents of wind , and of 
weather ; and at certain others,it is ſure 
to fall of it ſelf , or by the leaſt ſhake 
that happens, to the ground. 

By theſe meaſures it will appear, that 
a Monarchy where the Prince governs 
by the affections, and according to the 
Opinions and Intereſts of his people, 
or the bulk of them, (that is, by many 
degrees the greateſt or ſtrongeſt part 
of them) makes of all others the fateſt 
and firmeſt Government : and on the 
contrary, a Popular State which is not 
funded in the general humours and 
G 3 Intc- 
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intereſts of the people , but onely of 
the perſons who ſhare in the Govern- 
ment, or depend upon it, is of all o- 
ters the moſt uncertain, unſtable, and 
ſubje& to the moſt frequent and eaſie 
changes. 

That a Monarchy the leſs it takes in 
of the peoples Opinions and Intereſts, 
and the more it takes in of the Paſſions 
and Intereſts of particular men, (beſides 
thoſe of the Prince , and contrary to 
thoſe of the people ) the more unſta- 
ble it grows, and the more endangered 
by every ſtorm in the Air , or every 
ſhake of the Earth: and a Common- 
wealth, the more it takes in of the 
general humour and bent of the Peo- 
ple, and the more it ſpires up to a head 
by the Authority of ſome one Perſon 
founded upon the love and eſteem of 
the People ; the firmer it ſtands, and 
leſs ſubjeft to danger or change by any 
concuſſions of earth or of Air. 

'Tis true that a Pyramid reverſed 
may ftand tor a while upon its point, 
if ballanecd by admirable $skill , and 
held up by perpetual care , and there 
be a calm in the Air abour it : Nay if 
the point be very hard and ſtrong, and 

the 
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the ſoil very yielding and ſoft ; it may 
pierce into the ground with time, fo 
2s to grow the firmer the longer it 
ſtands : But this laſt can never happen 
if either the top of the figure be weak 
or ſoft, or if the ſoil be hard and rough; 
and at the beſt it is ſubject to be over- 
thrown, if not by its own weight, yet 
when ever any forreign weight ſhall 
chance to fall upon any part of it ; and 
the firſt muſt overturn whenever there 
happens any inequality in the ballance, 
or any negligence in the hands that ſet 
it up ; and even without either of thoſe, 
whenever there arrives any violence to 
ſhake it, either from the winds abroad, 
or thoſe in the Bowels of the Earth 
where it ſtands. 

I will not pretend from this Scheme 
to prelage, or judge of the future events 
that may attend any Governments ; 
which 1s the buſineſs of thoſe that are 
more concerned in them than I am, and 
write with other deſign than that alone 
of diſcovering or clearing truth : But 
I think any man may deduce from it 
the cauſes of the ſeveral revolutions 
that we finde upon record to have hap- 
pen'd inthe Governments of the world : 
G 4 Except 
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Except ſuch as have been brought a- 
bout by the-unreſiſtible force and con- 
queſts of ſome Nations over others 
whom they very much ſurmounted in 
Strength, Courage, and Numbers : Yet 
the brave, 'long, and almoſt incredible 
Defences that have ſtill been made by 
thoſe Governments which were rooted 
in the general affections, eſteem and 
intereſts of the Nation ; make it ſeem 


probable that almoſt all the Conqueſts 


we read of have been made way for, 
or in ſome meaſure facilitated , if not 
aſſiſted by the weakneſs of the con- 
quered Government, grown from the 
diſeſteem, diſſatisfa&tion, or indifferen- 
cy of the people ; or from thoſe vici- 
ous and effeminate conſtitutions of bo- 
dy and minde among them, which ever 
grow up in the corrupt Air of a weak 
or looſe, a vicious or a factious State : 
And ſuch can never be ſtrong in the 
hearts of the People ; nor conſequent- 
Iy firm upon that which 1s the true 
bottom of all Governments in the 
World. 

Thus rhe ſmall Athenian State re- 
ſiſted with ſucceſs the vaſt Power and 
Forces of the Perſians 1n the time of 
Miltiades 
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Miltiades and Themiſtocles ; Rome thoſe 
of the Gauls in the time of Camillus : 
And the 'vaſt Armies collef&ed from 
Africk, Spain, and the greateſt part of 
Italy, in the Carthaginian Wars ( under 
the conduCt of ſeveral great Captains ; 
but chiefly Fabius and Scipio ) : The 
little Principality of Zpzre was invin- 
cible by the whole Power of the Turks 
in Three ſeveral Invaſions under their 
Prince Caſtriot (commonly called Scan- 
derbeg) : The Kingdom of Leon and 
Ovied, , by all the Wars of the Moors 
or Saracens for many ages : The State 
of Yenice, by thoſe of the Turks : The 
Switzers, by the Power of the Empe- 
rours : And the Holaxders, by that of 
Spain : Becauſe in all theſe Wars the 
People were both united and ſpirited by 
the common love of their Country, 
their Liberty, or Religion ; Or by the 
more particular eſteem and love of their 
Princes and Leaders. 

In the Conqueſts of the Lydzans by 
Cyrus, and the Perfians by Alexander ; 
of the great Aſray and Egyptian Kings 
by the Roman State, and ot all the Ro- 
man Provinces by the ſeveral Northern 
( or, as they were uſually called, Barba- 
rous) 
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Except ſuch as have been brought a- 
bout by the unreſiſtible force and con- 
queſts of ſome Nations over others 
whom they very much ſurmounted in 
Strength, Courage, and Numbers : Yet 
the brave, 'long, and almoſt incredible 
Defences that have ſtill been made by 
thoſe Governments which were rooted 
in the general affections, eſteem and 
intereſts of the Nation ; make it ſeem 
probable that almoſt all the Conqueſts 
we read of have been made way for, 
or in ſome meaſure facilitated , if not 
aſſiſted by the weakneſs of the con- 
quered Government, grown from the 
diſeſteem, diſlatisfa&tion, or indifferen- 
cy of the people ; or from thoſe vici- 
ous and effeminate conſtitutions of bo- 
dy and minde among them, which ever 
grow up in the corrupt Air of a weak 
or looſe, a vicious or a faCtious State : 
And ſuch can never be ſtrong in the 
hearts of the People ; nor conſequent- 
Iy firm upon that which 1s the true 
bottom of all Governments in the 
World. 

Thus rhe ſmall Athenian State re- 
ſiſted with ſucceſs the vaſt Power and 
Forces of the Perſtans in the time of 
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Miltiades -q Themiſtocles ; Rome thoſe 
of the Gauls in the time of Camillus : 
And the 'vaſt Armies colle&ed from 
Africk, Spain, and the greateſt part of 
Italy, in the Carthaginian Wars ( under 
the conduct of ſeveral great Captains ; 
but chiefly Fabius and Scipio ) : The 
little Principality of Epzre was invin- 
cible by the whole Power of the Turks 
in Three ſeveral Invaſions under their 
Prince Caſtriot (commonly called Scan- 
derbeg) : The Kingdom of Leon and 
Ovieds, by all the Wars of the Moors 
or Saracens for many ages : The State 
of Yenice, by thoſe of the Turks : The 
Switzers, by the Power of the Empe- 
rours : And the Holanders, by that of 
Spain : Becauſe in all theſe Wars the 
People were both united and ſpirited by 
the common love of their Country, 
their Liberty, or Religion ; Or by the 
more particular eſteem and love of their 
Princes and Leaders. 

In the Conqueſts of the Lydzans by 
Cyrus, and the Perfians by Alexander ; 
of the great Aſran and Egyptian Kings 
by the Roman State, and of all the Ro- 
man Provinces by the ſeveral Northern 
( or, as they were uſually called, Barba- 
rous) 
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rous ) Nations ; of the Spaniards by 
the Moars ;; the Gauls by the Franks ; 
and of our ancient Britains by the 
Saxons, It is caſie and obvious to ob- 
ſerve that the-reſiſtances were render- 
ed faint and weak ; either by the ſoft 
and effeminate diſpoſitions of the peo- 
ple grown up under the eafineſs, or ex- 
amples of yicious or luxurious Princes, 
whom they neither honoured nor wil- 
lingly obeyed : Or elle by the common 
hatred and difdain of their preſent ſer- 
vitude , which they were content to 
change for any other that came in their 
way : Or laſtly,by the diſtracted faCti- 
ons of a diſcontented Nation , who a- 
_ in no one common deſigne or 

cence; nor under any Authority 
grounded upon the general love or'e- 
{tcem of the People. 

Of Inſtability and Changes of Go- 
vernments arrived by narrowing their 
bottoms, which are the conſent or con- 
currence of the peoples affeftions and 
zntereſts, all ſtories and ages afford con. 
tinual examples. From hence procced- 
cd the frequent tumults, feditions, and 
alterations in the Commonwealths of 
Athens, and Rome, as often as cither "Y 
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the charms of Orators, or the ſway of 
men grown to unuſual Power and Ri- 
ches ; the Governments were engaged 
in Counſels or Actions contrary to the 
general intereſts of the People. Hence 
the ſeveral violent changes that have 
arrived in the Races or Perſons of the 
Princes of England, France , or Spain : 
Nor has the torce hereof appeared any 
where more viſible than in Frarce, du- 
ring the Reign of FHexry the Third, 
= a conſtant Succeſſion of Minions 
( as they were then called ) where all 
was condutted by the private paſſions, 
humours, and intereſts of a few per- 
ſons in ſole confidence with the King, 
contrary to thoſe more publick,and cur- 
rent of the people ; till he came to loſe 
at firſt all eſteem,afterwards obedience, 
and at laſt his Life, in the troubles gi- 
ven him by the League. 

That Government was in the ſame 
manner expoſed to the Dominion of 
ſucceeding Favourites, during the Re- 
gency of the Queen-Mother in the Mi- 
nority of Lewis the 1 3th, which occa- 
ſioned perpetual commotions in that 
State, and changes of the Miniſtry ; and 


would certainly have produced thoſe 
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in the Government too ; if Richelieu 
having gained the abſolute aſcendant 
in that Court, had not engaged in the 
deſigns at firſt of a War upon the Hu- 
gonots, and after that was ended, upon 
Spain ; In both which he fell in with 
the currant humour and diſpoſitions 
of the People ; which with the proſpe- 
rous ſucceſſes of both thoſe enterpri- 
ſes, helped to bear up him and the Go- 
vernment, againſt all the hatred and 
continual pradtices of the great ones 
in the Kingdom. 

But the two freſheſt examples may 
be drawn from the Revolutions of Er- 
gland in the year Sixty ; and of Hol- 
lang in Seventy two. In the firſt, The 
uſurped Powers that had either deſign- 
ed no Root, or at leaſt drawn none but 
onely in the affeCtions and intereſts of 
thoſe that were engaged with the Go- 
vernment ; thought themſelves ſecure 
in the Strength of an unfoiled Army 
of above Sixty thouſand men, and in a 
Revenue proportionable, raiſed by the 
awe of their Forces, though with the 
mock-forms of Legal Supplies by pre- 
tended Parliaments : Yet we faw them 
forced to give way to the bent and 

cur- 
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current humour of the People , in fa- 
vour of their Ancient and Lawful Go- 
vernment ; and this mighty Army of 
a ſudden loſe their Heart and their 
Strength , abandon what they had fo 
long called their Cauſe and their In- 
tereſt, and content themſelves to be 
moulded again into the Maſs of the 
People ; and' by conſpiring with the 
general humour of the Nation, make 
way for the Kings glorious reſtauration 
without a drop of bloud drawn, in the 
end of a Quarrel the beginning and 
courſe whereof had been ſo fatal to 
the Kingdom. 

For the other in Z7o/and, the conſti- 
tution of their Government had con- 
tinued Twenty years in the hands of 
their Popular Magiſtrates, after the cx- 
cluſion or intermiſſion of the Autho- 
rity of the Houſe of Orange, upon the 
death of the laſt Prince, and infancy 
of this. The chief direction of their 
affairs had for Eighteen years lain con- 
ſtantly in the hands of their Penſioner 
de Witt, a Miniſter of the greateſt Au- 
thority and Sufficiency , the greateſt 
application and induſtry that was ever 
known 1n their State, In the _— 
11s 
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his Miniſtry, He and his Party had re- 
duced not only all the Civil charges of 
the Government in his Province, but 
in a manner all the MilitaryCommands 
in the Army out of the hands of per- 
ſons affeftionate to the Houſe of Orange, 
intoithoſe eſteemed ſure and faſt to the 
Intereſts of their more Popular State. 
And all this had been attended for fo 
long a courſe of years with the perpe- 
tual ſucceſs of their Afﬀairs, by the 
growth of their Trade, Riches , and 
Power at home, and the conſideration 
of their Neighbours abroad : Yet the 
general humour of kindneſs in the peo- 
ple to their old form of Government 
under the Princes of Orange , grew up 
with the Age and Virtues of the young 
Prince , fo as to raiſe the proſpect of 
ſome unavoidable. revolutions among 
them for ſeveral years before it arrived. 
And we have ſeen it grow to that 
heighth in this preſent year , upon the 
Princes coming to the Two and Twen- 
tieth of his Age (the time aſſigned him 
by their Conſtitutions for his entring 
upon the publick charges of their Mz- 
lice) that though it had found them ir 


Peace, it muſt have occahoned ſome 
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violent ſedition in their State : But 
meeting with the conjunCture of a For- 
reign Invaſion, it broke out into ſo fu- 
rious a rage of the People, and ſuch 
general tumults through the whole 
Countrey , as ended in the blood of 
their chief Miniſters : In the diſplacing 
all that were ſuſpected to be of their 
party throughout the Government ; 
In the full reſtitution of the Princes 
Authority, to the higheſt point any of 
his Anceſtors ever enjoyed : But withal, 
in ſuch a diſtraction af their Councils, 
and their actions, as made way for the 
caſic ſucceſſes of the French Invaſion; 
for the loſs of almoſt Five of their Pro- 
vinces in Two months time , and for 
the general preſages of utter ruine to 
their State. 
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Dublin Fuly 22d, 1673» 


ESSAY 


ADVANCEMENT 


Of TRADE in 


IRELAND. 


Written to the Earl of Eſſex, Lord Liew- 
tenant of that Kingdom. 


Know not what it 
was thatfell into dif- 
courſe tother day , 
and gave your Ex- 
cellency theoccaſion 
of defiring me to di- 
geſt into ſome Me- 

| thod, and upon Paper, the means and 
ways I eſteemed moſt proper for the 

| advancing of Trade in Jreland : This 
| H I kaow 
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I know very well , that you did it in 
a manner, and with Expreſſions too 
obliging to be refuſed, and out of a 
deſign ſo publick and generous , as 
ought not to be diſcouraged. . I had 
therefore much rather obey your 
Lordſhip in this point, how 11 ſoever 
T do it, than excuſe my ſelf, though 
never ſo well ; which were much eaſzer 
than the other. For 1 might alledg 
that neither my Birth nor my Breeding 
has been at all in this Countrey : That 
I have paſſed onely one ſhort period of 
my life here,and the greateſt part there- 
of wholly out of buſineſs and publick 
thoughts : That I have fince been Ten 
years abſent from it ; and am now here 
upon no other occaſion than of a ſhort 
Viſit to ſome of my Friends : Which 
are all Circumſtances that make me a 
very improper ſubject for fach a com- 
mand. But I ſuppoſe the yein Þ haye 
had of running into ſpeculations of 
this kind upon a greater Scene of 
Trade, and in a Coyntrey where I 
was more a ſtranger ; -and the too par- 
tial favour your Lordſhip has cxpreſl 
to another Diſcourſe of this nature, 
have coſt me this preſent ſervice ; and 
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you have thought fit to puniſh me for 
one fally, by .engaging me to commit 
another ; like the Conteflor, that pre- 
ſcribed a Drunkard the penance of be- 
ing drunk again. However it is, your 
Lordſhip ſhall be obeyed, and therein 
I =_ to be enough excuſed ; which 
is I pretend to upon this occa- 
ſion. 

Before I enter upon the conſidera- 
tions of Trade which are more gene- 
ral, and may be more laſting in this 
Kingdom ; I will obſerve to your Lord- 
ſhip ſome particular Circumſtances in 
the Conſtttution and Government , 
which have been hitherto, and may be 
long the great diſcouragers of Trade 
and Riches here ; And tome others in 
the preſent Conjun&ure, which are 
abfolutely mortal to it ; that ſo you 
may not expect to find remedies where 
indeed there is none ; nor ſuffer men, 
like buſie ignorant Phyſicians, to ap- 
ply ſuch as are conttary to the diſeaſe, 
becauſe they cannot find ſuch as are pro- 
per for it. 

The true and natural ground of 
Trade and Riches , is number of Peo- 
ple, in proportion to the compaſs of 
H 2 Ground 
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Ground they inhabit. This makes all 
things neceſſary to life dear, and that 
forces men to induſtry and parſimony. 
Theſe Cuſtoms which grow firſt from 
neceſſity, come with time to be habi- 
tual in a Countrey. And where-ever 
they are ſo, that place muſt grow great 
in Traffick and Riches, if not diſtur- 
bed by ſome accidents or revolutions, 
as of Wars, of Plagues, or Famines, by 
which the People come to be either ſcat- 
tered or deſtroyed. 

People are multiplied in a Countrey 
by the temper of the Climate, favoura- 
ble to Generation, to Health, and long- 
life. Or elfe by the Circumſtances of 
fafety and eaſe under the Government, 
the credit whereof invites men over to 
it, when they cannot be either fafe or 
eaſie at home. When things are once 
in motion, Trade begets Trade, as fire 
does fire ; and People go much, where 
much People are already gone. So men 
run ſtill to a crowd where they ſee it 
in the ſtreets, or the fields, though it 
be only to do as others do, to ſee or to 
be entertained. 

The want of Trade in Zreland pro- 
ceeds from the want of People; and this 

is 
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is not grown from any ll qualities of 
the Climate or Air, but chiefly from 
the frequent Revolutions of ſo many 
Wars and Rebellions, ſo great Slaugh- 
ters and Calamities of Mankind as have 
at ſeveral Intervals of time ſucceeded 
the firſt Conqueſt of this Kingdom in 
Henry the Second's time, until the year 
1553: Two very great Plagues fol- 
lowed the two great Wars, thoſe of 
Queen Elizabeth's Reign, and the laſt ; 
which helped to drain the current 
ſtream of Generation in the Coun- 
trey. 

The diſcredit which 1s grown upon 
the Conſtitutioas or Settlements of 
this Kingdom, by fo frequent and un- 
happy Revolutions that tor many ages 
have infeſted it, has been the great diſ- 
couragement to other Nations to tranf- 
plant themſelves hither, and prevailed 
turther than all the invitations which 
the cheapneſs and plenty of the Coun- 
trey has made them. So that had it 
not been for the numbers of the Brz. 
tiſh, which the neceſſity of the late 
Wars at firſt drew over, and of ſuch 
who either as adventurers or Soldiers 
ſeated themſelves here upon account of 
H 3 the 
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the ſatisfation-madeto them in Land), 
the Countrey had by the laſt War and 
_ been left m a manner deſfo- 
ate. 

Beſides, the fyubordinacy of the Go. 
vernment changing hands ſo often , 
makes an unſteadinels in the purſuit of 
the publick Intereſts' of the Kingdom, 
= way to-the.emulations of the dif- 

ent FaQtions, and! draws the favour 
or countenance of the Government 
fometimes to- one* party or intereſt, 
ſometimes-to another : this makes dif- 
ferent motions in mens minds, raiſing 
hopes and fears; and- opinions of un- 
certainty in their poſſeſſions ; and 
thereby in the peace of the' Coun- 
trey. 

This —_— in the Government, 
ard emulation- of parties, with the 
want ſometimes of Authority: in the 
Governour (by the weakneſs of his 
credit and ſupport at Court ) occaſli- 
ons the perpetual agencies or journeys 
into England of all' perſons that have 
any conſiderable pretences in: /reland, 
and money to purſue them ; which end 
many times in long abodes, and fre- 
quent habituating of Families there, 

| though 
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though they have no money to ſup- 
port them but what is drawn out of 
freland. Beſides, the young Gentle- 
men go of courſe for their breeding 
there ; ſome ſeek their health, and o- 
thers their entertainment in a better 
Climate or Scene : by theſe means the 
Countrey loſes the expence of many of 
the richeſt perſons or families at home, 
and'mighty ſums of money muſt needs 
go over from hence into Frngland , 
which the great ſtock of rich Native 
Commodities here can make the onely 
amends for. 

Theſe Circumſtances ſo: prejudicial 
to the encreaſe of Trade and Riches in 
a Countrey, ſeem natural, or at leaſt 
have ever been incident to the Govern- 
ment here ; and without them,the Na- 
tive fertility of the Soil and Seas in fo 
many rich Commodities improved by 
multitude of people and induſtry, with 
the advantage of ſo many excellent Ha- 
vens, and a Scituation ſo commodious 
for all forts of forreign Trade, muſt 
needs have rendred this Kingdom one 
of the richeſt in Europe, and made a 
mighty encreaſe both of ſtrength and 
revenue to the Crown of England ; 
H 4 where, 
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whereas it has hitherto been rather e- 
ſteemed and found to be our weak ſide, 
and to hive coſt us more blood and 
treaſure than *tis worth. 

Since my late arrival in Jreland, I 
have found a very unuſual, but I doubt 
very juſt complaint concerning the 
ſcarcity of Money ; which occafioned 
many airy Propoſitions for the remedy 
of it, and among, the reſt that of rat- 
ſing ſome, or all of the Coyns here. 
This was chiefly grounded upon the 
experience made as they fay about the 
Duke of Ormonds coming firſt over 
hither in x663, when the Plate-pieces 
of Eight were raiſed three pence in 
the piece, and a mighty plenty of mo- 
ney was obſerved to grow in Jreland 
for a year or two after. But this ſeems 
to me a very miſtaken account, and to 
have depended wholly upon other cir- 
cumſtances little taken notice of, and 
not at all upon the raiſing of the Mo- 
ney to which it is by ſome great men 
attributed. For firſt, there was about 
that time a general peace and ſerenity, 
which had newly ſucceeded a general 
trouble and cloud throughout all His 
Majeſties Kingdoms : then after two 
| years 
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years attendance in England, upon the 
ſettlement of Saran there on the 
forge ) by all perſons and parties here 
that were conſiderably intereſted in it, 
the Parliament being called here, and 
the main ſettlement of 7relaxd wound 
up in England, and put into the Duke 
of Ormonds hands to paſs here into an 
AX&t ; all perſons came over in a ſhoal, 
cither to attend their own concern- 
ments in the main, or more particy- 
larly to make their Courte to the Lord 
Lieutenant,” upon whom His Majeſty 
had at that time in a manner wholly 
devolved the care and diſpoſition of 
all affairs in this Kingdom. This made 
a ſudden and mighty ſtop of that iſſue 
of Money which had for two years run 
perpetually out of Ireland into Eng- 
land, and kept it all at home. Nor 1s 
the very expence of the Duke of Or- 
monds own great Patrimonial eſtate, 
with that of ſeveral other Families that 
came over at that time, of ſmall conft- 
deration in the ſtock of this Kingdom. 
Beſides, there was a great ſum of Mo- 
ney in ready Coyn brought over out 
of England at the fame time, towards 


tae arreers of the Army : Which _ 
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all circumſtances that muſt needs have 
made-a mighty change'in the courſe of 
ready money here. Alt the effect that 
L conceive was made by crying up the 
pieces of Eiglit, was' to bring in much 
more of thar Species inſtead» of others 
cuirent here ( as indeed all:the Money 
brought from: Emglard was of that ſort, 
and complained of in Parhament to'be 
of x worſe allay ), and to carry away 
much Z#/zſþ Money in exchange tor 
Plare-pieces ;. by which a Trade was 
driven'very beneficial to rhe Traders, 
but of mighty loſs to the Kingdom 
in the intrinfick value of their Mo- 
ney. 
The Circumſtances at this time ſeem 
to be juſt the'reverſe of what they were 
then; The Nations engaged in a War 
the moſt fatal'to trade of any that could 
ariſe ; The ſettlement of 7reland ſha- 
ken ar the Court, and falling into new 
diſquifitions ( whether in truth or in 
common opinion , is all a caſe ): This 
draws continual Agencies and Journeys 
of People concerned into England, to 
watch the motions of the main wheel 
there. Beſides, the Lieutenants of 
Ireland ſince the Duke of Ormond's 
time, 
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time, have had lirtle in their diſpoſj:- 
tion here, and onely executed: the re. 
ſolutions daily taken at Gourr in- parti. 
cular as well as general affairs ; which 
has drawn- thither the attendance of all 
private pretenders. The great Eſtates 
of this Kingdom'have been four or five 
years conſtantly ſpent in England. Mo- 
ney, inſtead of coming over hither for 
pay of the Army, has ſince the War 
began, been tranſmitted thither. for pay 
of thoſe Forces that were called from 
hence. And laſtly, This War has had 
x more particular and mortal influence 
upon'the'Trade'of this Countrey, thart 
apon any other of- His Majeſties King- 
doms. 

For by the ACt againſt Tranſporta- 
tion of Cattel into Exg/and, the Trade 
of. this Countrey which run wholly 
thither before, was turned very much 
unto forreign parts; but by this War 
the laſt is ſtopped, and the other not 
being open'd, there is in a manner no 
vent for any Commodity but of Wool. 
This-neceſlity has forced the Kingdom 
to-go on ſtill-with their forreign Trade; 
but that has been with ſuch mighty loſ- 
{es, by the great number of Dutch Pri- 
vatccrs 
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vateers plying about the Coaſts, and 
the want of Engliſh Fregats to ſecure 
them, that the ſtock of the Kingdom 
muſt be extreamly diminiſhed. Yet by 
the continuance of the ſame expence 
and luxury in point of living, Money 
goes over into Exgland to tetch what 
muſt ſupply it, though little commo- 
dities goes either there or abroad to 
make any conſiderable ballance : By all 
which it muſt happen, that with ano- 
ther years continuance of the War, 
there will hardly be Money left in this 
Kingdom to turn the common Markets, 
or pay any Rents, or leave any circu- 
lation further than the receipts of the 
Cuſtoms and Quit-rents, and the Pays 
of the Army, which in both kinds muſt 
be the laſt that fail. 

In ſuch a conjunEture, the crying up 
of any ſpecies of Money will but en- 
creaſe the want of it in general; for 
while there goes not out commodity 
to ballance that which is brought in, 
and no degree of gains by exportation 
will make amends for the venture; 
what ſhould money comein for, unleſs 
it be to carry out other money as 1t 
did before, and leave the ſtock that 

re. 
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remains equal indeed in denomination, 
but lower in the intrinſique value than 
it was before? In ſhort , while this 
War laſts, and our Seas are ill guarded, 
all that can be done towards preſer- 
ving the ſmall remainder of Money in 
this Kingdom, is, Firſt, to introduce 
as far as can be, a vein of Parſimony 
throughout the Countrey 1n all thin 
that arenot perfeQly the native growt 
and manufactures: Then by ſeverity 
and ſteadineſs of the Government ( as 
far as will be permitted ) to keep up 
in ſome credit the preſent peace and 
ſettlement : And laſtly, To force men 
to a degree of induſtry, by ſuffering 
none to hope that-they ſhall be able 
to live by rapine or fraud. For in 
{ome diſeaſes of a Civil as well as 2 
Natural body, all that can be done 
is to faſt and to reſt, to watch and to 
prevent accidents, to truſt to methods 
rather than medicines or remedies ; 
and with patience to expeCt till the 
humors being ſpent , and the Crifis 
paſt, way may be made for the na- 
tural returns of health and of 
ſtrength. 


This 
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This bemg premiſed as peculiar ei- 
ther to the Government in general, or 
to the preſent canjuncture ; I ſhall pro- 
ceed-to ſhch:Obſervatians as occur .con- 
cerning the ways of advancing the 
common 2nd Randing "Trade of this 
Kingdom. | 

The Trade of a Countrey ariſes from 
the native growths of the Soil,or Seas ; 
the Manufactures, the commodiouſneſs 


of Ports, and the ſtore of Shipping 


which belong to it. The improve- 
ment therefore of Trade in Jreland, 
muſt be conſidered in the ſurvey of 
all theſe Particulars;the defetts to which 
at preſent they are ſubject, and the 
encreaſes they are capable of receiving 
either from the courſe of time, the 
change of cuſtoms, or the conduct and 
application of the Government. 

The native Commoditiesor common 
eaſie ManufaQures which make up the 
Exporation of this Kingdom , and 
conſequently furniſh both the ſtock of 
torreign Commodities conſumed in the 
Countrey , and that likewiſe of cur- 
rent Money, by which all Trade 1s 
turned ; are Wool, Butter, Beef, Cattel, 
Fiſh, Iron ; and by the — 

of 
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of theſe, either in the quantity, the 
credit, or the further Manufacture, the 
Trade of reland ſeems chiefly to be 
advanced. 

In this Sarvey one thing muſt be ta- 
ken notice of as peculiar to this Coun- 
trey, which is, That as in the nature 
of its Government, ſo mn the yery im- 
provement of its Trade and Riches, it 
ought to be conſidered not only in its 
own proper intereſt, but likewiſe in 
its relation to Exg/and, to which it is 
ſubordinate, and upon whoſe weal in 
the main, that of this Kingdom de- 
pends ; and therefore a regard muſt 
be had of thoſe points wherein the 
Trade of relaud comes to interfere 
with any main branches of the Trade 
of Exgland ; in which caſes the encou- 
ragement of ſuch "Trade ought to be 
either declined or moderated, and fo 
give way to the intereſt of Trade in 
England, upon the health and vigour 
whereof, the ſtrength, riches and glo- 
ry of his Majeſties Crowns feem chiet- 
ly to depend. But on the other fide, 
ſome ſuch branches of Trade ought 
not wholly to be ſuppreſt, but rather 
ſo far admitted as may ſerve the uw! 
ra 
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ral conſumption of this Kingdom, leſt 
by too great an importation of Com- 
modities, though out of England it 
ſelf, the Money of this Kingdom hap- 
pen to be drawn away 1n ſuch a de- 
gree, as not to leave a ſtock ſufficient 
tor turning the Trade at home; the 
effe&t hereof would be general diſcon- 
tents among the People, complaints, 
or at leaſt yl impreſſions of the Go- 
vernment; which in a Countrey com- 
poſed of three ſeveral Nations differ- 
ent to a great degree in Language, Cu- 
ſtomsand Religion, as well as Intereſts 
(both of property and dependances ) 
may prove not onely dangerous to this 
Kingdom, but to Exgland it ſelf. Since 
a ſore in the leg may affe& the whole 
body, and in time grow as difficult a 
cure as if it were in the head ; eſpe- 
cially where humors abound. 

The Wool of Zreland ſeems not to 
be capable of any encreaſe, nor to ſuf- 
fer under any defe&t, the Countrey 
being generally full ſtockt with ſheep, 
SR of Wolves, the Sol little ſub- 
je& to other Rots than of hunger ; 
and all the conſiderable flocks being of 
Engliſh breed, and the ſtaple of Wool 

g<ne- 
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generally equal with that of Northamp- 
ton or Leiceſterſhire, the improvement 
of this Commodity by Manufactures 
in this Kingdom would give ſo great a 
damp to the Trade of England ( of 
which Clothes, Stuffs and Stockins, 
make ſo mighty a part ) that it ſeems 
not fit to be encouraged here, at leaſt 
no further than to ſuch a quantity of 
one ortwo Summer-ſtufls, 7riſb-freeze, 
and Cloth from Six ſhillings to Four- 
teen, as may ſupply in ſome meaſure 
the ordinary conſumption of the King- 
dom. That which ſeems moſt neceſl: 
in this branch, is the careful and ſevere 
execution of the Statutes provided to 
forbid the Exportation of Wool to 
any other parts but to England; which 
is the more to be watched and feared, 
ſince thereby the preſent Riches of this 
Kingdom would be mightily encreaſed, 
and great advantages might be made by 
the connivance of Governours; where- 
as on the other ſide, this would prove a 
moſt ſenſible decay , if not deſtruction 
of ManutfaCtures both here and in Eng- 
land it (elf. 

Yarn is a Commodity very proper 
to this Countrey, but made in no great 
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quantitiesinany parts beſides the North, 


nor any where into Linnen to any great 
degree, or of forts fit for the better 
ufes at home, or exportation abroad ; 


though ofall others, this ought moſt to 


be encouraged, and ' was therefore 
chiefly deſigned by the Earl of Strafford. 
The Soil produces Flax kindly and well, 
and fine too , anſwerable to the care 
aſed in choice of feed and exerciſe of 
Husbandry ; and much Land is fit for 
it here, which is not ſo for Corn. The 
ManufaCture of it in gathering or beat- 
ing, is of little toy] or application ; 
and fo the fitter for the Natives of the 
Countrey. Beſides, no Women are 
apter to ſpin it well than the /riſh, who 
labouring little in any kind with their 
hands, have their fingers more ſupple 
and foft than other Women of the 
poorer condition among us. And this 
may certainly be advanced and im- 
proved into a great ManufaCture of 
Linnen, fo as to beat downthe Trade 
both of France and Holland, and draw 
much of the Money which goes from 
England to thoſe parts upon this occa- 
ſion, into the hands of His Majeſties 
SubjeRts of 7reland, without crofling 
any 
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any intereſt of Trade in England. For 
beſides what has been faid of Flax and 
Spinning, the Soil and Climate are pro- 
per for whitening, both by the frequen- 
cy of Brooks, and alſo of Winds in the 
Countrey. 

Much care was ſpent upon this de- 
ſign in an Aft of Parliament paſt the 
laſt Seſſion, and ſomething may have 
been advanced by it ; but the too great 
rigor impoſed upon the ſowing of cer- 
tain quantities of Flax, has cauſed (and 
perhaps juſtly) a general neglect in the 
execution ; and common guilt has made 
the penalties impraCticable ; fo as the 
main effe&t has been ſpoiled by too 
much diligence, and the Child killed 
with kindneſs. For the Money apply- 
ed by that ACt to the encouragement 
of making fine Linnen, and broad, 
( which I think is twenty pounds every 
year in each County ), though the 
inſtitution was good, yet it has not 
reached the end, by encoutaging o 
conſiderable application that way ; ſo 
that ſometimes one ſhare of that Money 
is paid to a ſingle pretender at the Sizes 
or Seſſions ; and ſometimes a ſhare is 
faved, for wart of any pretender at all. 
I 2 This 
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This Trade may be advanced by 
ſome amendments to the laſt Act in 
another Seſſion, whereby the neceſſity 
of ſowing Flax may be ſo limited, as 
to be made eaſily practicable, and fo 
may be forced by the ſeverity of levy- 
ing the penalties Enadted. And for 
the Money allotted in the Counties, 
no perſon ought to carry the firſt,ſecond 
or third price, without producing two 
pieces of Linnen of each ſort ( where- 
as one onely now is — And 
ſevere defences may be made againſt 
weaving any Linnen under a certain 
breadth, ſuch as may be of better uſe 
to the pooreſt People, and in the 
courſeſt Linnen, than the narrow 1riſh 
Cloth; and may bear ſome price a- 
broad when ever more comes to be 
made than is conſumed at home. But 
after. all theſe or ſuch like proviſions, 
there are but two things which can 
make any extraordinary advance in 
this branch of Trade, and thoſe are : 
Firſt, An increaſe of People in the Coun- 
try toſuch a degree as may make things 
neceſſary to life dear, and thereby force 
general induſtry from each member of 
2 Family (Women as well as Men , 
anc 
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and in as many forts as they can well 
turn to, which among others may in 
time come to run the vein this way. 
The ſecond is a particular application 
in the Government. And this muſt 
be made either by ſome Governour 
upon his own private account, who 
has a great ſtock that he is content to 
turn that way, and is invited by the 
gains, or elfe by the honour of bring- 
ing to paſs a Work of ſo much pub- 
lick utility both to England and Jre- 
land (which circumſtances I ſuppoſe 
concur both in the Earl of Strafford's 
deſign); and when ever they meet a- 
gain, can have no better copy to fol- 
low in all particulars, than that begun 
at the Naas in his time. Or elſe by a 
conſiderable fum of Money being laid 
aſide, cither out of His Majeſties pre- 
{ent Revenue, or ſome future Subſidy 
to be granted for this occaſion : And 
this either to be imployed in ſetting 
up of ſome great Linnen ManufaCture 
in ſome certain place, and to be mana- 
ged by ſome certain hands both for 
making all ſorts of fine Clothes, and of 
thoſe tor Sails too. The benefit or 
loſs of fuch a Trade accruing to the 
b1 Govern- 
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Government, until it comes to take 
root in the Nation. Or elſe if this 
ſeem too great an undertaking for the 
humour of our age, then ſuch a ſum 
of money to lie ready in hands ap- 
pointed by the Government, for ta- 
king off at common moderate prices all 
ſuch pieces of Cloth as ſhall be brought 
in by any perſons at certain times to 
the chief Town of each County ; and 
all ſuch pieces of Cloth as are fit for 
Sails, to be carried into the ſtores of 
the Navy. All that are fit for the uſe 
of the Army, to be given the Soldi- 
ers (as Clothes are ) mn part of their 
Pay : And all finer pieces to be fold, 
and the money ſtill applied to the en- 
creaſe or conſtant ſupply of the main 
ſtock, The effe&t hereof would be, 
That people finding a certain Market 
for this Commodity, and that of others, 
ſo uncertain as it is in this Kingdom, 
would turn ſo much of their induſtry 
this way, as would ſerve to furniſh a 
great part of that Money, which is 
moſt abſolutely neceſlary tor payment 
of Taxes, Rents, or fubſiftence of Fa- 
milies. 
Hide, Tallow, Butter, Beef, ariſe all 
SS 4 : fi rom 
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from one ſort of Cattel, and are ſubje&t 
to the ſame general defeAs, and capa- 
ble of the fame common improve- 
ments. 

The three firſt are certain Commo- 
dities, and yield the readieſt Money 
of any that are turned in this King- 
dom, becauſe they never fail of a price 
abroad. Beef is a drug, finding no 
conſtant vent abroad, and therefore 
yielding no rate at home: for the 
conſumption of the Kingdom holds no 
proportion with the produCt that is 
uſually made of Cattel in it; fo that 
in many parts at this time an Ox may 
be bought in the Countrey-Markets, 
and the Hide and Tallow fold at the 
next Trading-Town for near as much 
as it coſt. "The defefts of theſe Com- 
modities lie either in the age and feed. 
ing of the Cattel that are killed, or 
in the Manufacture and making them 
up for exportation abroad. 

Until the Tranſportation of Cattel 
into England was forbidden by the late 
Act of Parliament, the quickeſt Trade 
of ready Money here was driven by 
the fale of. young Bullocks, which for 
four or five Summer-months of the 
] 4 year 
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year were carried over in very great 
numbers, and this made all the breed- 
ers in the Kingdom turn their lands 
and ſtocks chiefly to that ſort of Cattel. 
Few Cows were bred up for the Dai- 
ry, more than ſerved the conſumption 
within ; and few Oxen for draught, 
which was all performed by raſcally 
ſmall Horſes; ſo as the Cattel gene- 
rally fold either for ſlaughter within, 
or Exportation abroad, were of two, 
three, or at beſt four years old, and 
thoſe ſuch as had never been either 
handled or wintered at hand-meat, but 
bred wholly upon the Mountains in 
Summer, and upon the withered lon 
graſs of the lower lands in the Winter. 
The effe&t hereof was very pernicious 
to this Kingdom in what concerned all 
theſe Commodities : The Hides were 
ſmall, thin and lank ; The Tallow much 
leſs in quantity, and of quicker con- 
ſumption. Little Butter was exported 
abroad, and that diſcredited by the 
houſwitery of the /riſh, in making it 
up; moſt of what was ſent coming 
from their hands, who alone kept up 
rhe Trade of Dairies, becauſe the breed 
of their Cattel was not fit for the Eng- 
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l;fb-Markets. But above all, the Trade 
of Beef for forreign Exportation was 
prejudiced and almoſt ſunk : for the 
fleſh being young, and onely graſs-fed 
( and that on a ſudden by the ſweet- 
neſs of the Summers paſture, after the 
Cattel being almoſt ſtarved in the Win- 
ter) was thin, light and moiſt, and not 
of a ſubſtance to endure the falt, or 
be preſerved by it, for long Voyages, 
or a ſlow conſumption. Beſides, ei- 
ther the unskilfulneſs,or careleſneſs, or 
Knavery of the Traders, added much 
to the undervalue and diſcredit of theſe 
Commodities abroad ; for the Hides 
were often made up very dirty, which 
increaſed the weight, by which that 
Commodity is fold when it comes in 
quantities abroad. The Butter would 
be better on the top and bottom of 
the Barrels, than in the middle, which 
would be ſometimes filled up, or 
mingled with Tallow ; nay, ſometimes 
with ſtones. The Beef would be ſo 
ill choſen, or ſo ill cured, as to ſtink 
many times _ it came fo far as 
Holland, or at leaſt not prove a Com- 
modity that would defray the firſt 
charge of the Merchant betore it was 
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ſhipt. Nay, I haye known Merchants 
there, fain to throw away great quan- 
tities, after having lain long in their 
hands without any Market at all. 

After the A& in Eng/and had wholly 
ſtopt the Tranſportation of Cattel, the 
Trade of this Kingdom was forced to 
find out a new Channel ; a great deal of 
Land was turned to ſheep, becauſe 
Wool gave ready Money for the Eng- 
liſh-Markets, and by ſtealth for thoſe 
abroad. 'The breeders of Engliſh Cat- 
tel turn'd much to Dairy, or elſe by 
keeping their Cattel to fix and ſeven 
year old, and wintering them dry, made 
them fit for the Beef-tradeabroad ; and 
ſome-of the Merchants fell into care 
and exaCtneſs in Barreling them up; 
and hereby the improvements of this 
Trade were grown fo ſenſible in the 
courſe of a few years, that in the year 
1669, ſome Merchants in Ho/land afſſu- 
red me, that they had received parcels 
of Beef out of Jreland which fold cur- 
rent, and very near the Engliſh ; and 
of Butter which fold beyond it; and 
that they had obſerve@ it ſpent asif it 
came from the richer ſoil of the two. 
*Tis moſt evident , that if the Pan 
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War had not broken out fo ſoon after 
the improvements of all theſe Trades 
(forced at firſt by neceſſity, and grow- 
ing afterwards habitual by uſe ), a few 
years would have very much advanced 
the Trade and Riches of this Kingdom, 
and made it a great gainer, inſtead of 
loſing by the AG againſt Tranſporta- 
tion of their Cattel : But the War 
gave a ſudden damp to this and all o- 
ther Trade, which is funk to nothing 
by the continuance of it. 
However;having marked the defects 
that were even in time of peace, it may 
not be uſelefs-to fet down the Reme- 
dies, though little practicable whule the 
_ laſts. For that great one . - 
ing Cattel young, and onel $-fed, 
[ _ 4 ſo cflectual as LAug wm 
a general cuſtom of uſing Oxen for all 
forts of draught, which would be per- 
haps the greateſt improvement that 
could be made in many kinds through- 
out the Kingdom. By this means the 
great ſlaughter would be made of full- 
grown, large, and well wintered Cat- 
tel, which would double the income 
made by Hide, Tallow and Beet, and 
raiſe their credit in all forreign _ 
| cts ; 
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kets ; every man would be forced to 
provide Winter-fodder for his Teem 
(whevzeas common Garrans ſhift upon 

raſs the year round); and this would 
rn men to the encloſing of Grounds, 
and improving Bog into Meadows ; the 
race of Garrans would decreaſe, and 
ſo make room for the Countreys main. 
taining the greater number of Cattel, 
which makes a forreign Commodity, 
though they die by accident or age ; 
whereas the other makes none at 
all. 

No great or uſeful thing is to be 
atchieved without difficulties ; and 
therefore what may be raiſed againſt 
this Propoſal, ought not to diſcourage 
the attempting it. Firſt, the Statutes 
againſt that barbarous cuſtom of Plow- 
ing by the tail, ought to be renewed, 
and upon abſolute forteitures inſtead 
of penalties; the conſtant and eaſe 
compoſitions whereof, have proved ra- 
ther an allowing than forbidding it. 
Now if this were wholly diſuſed, the 
Harneſs for Horſes being dearer than 
tor Oxen, the 7riſh would turn their 
draught to the laſt, where-ever they 


have hitherto uſed the Plowing by the 
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Tail. Next, a Standard might be made» 
under which no Horſe ſhould be uſed 
for draught ; this would not onely en- 
large the breed of Horſes, but make 
way for the uſe of Oxen, becauſe they 
would be cheaper kept than large good 
Horſes, which could not be wintered 
like Garrans without houſing or fod- 
der. And laſtly, a Tax might be laid 
upon every Horſe of draught through- 
out the Kingdom ; which beſides the 
main uſe here intended, would increaſe 
the Kings Revenue by one of the eaſieſt 
ways that is any where in uſe. 

For the miſcarriages mentioned in 
the making up of thoſe ſeveral Com- 
modities for forreign Markets , they 
muſt likewiſe be remedied by ſevere 
Laws, orelſe the improvements of the 
Commodities themſelves will not ſerve 
to bring them in credit, upon which 
all Trade turns. Firſt, the Ports out 
of which ſuch Commodities ſhall be 
ſhipt, may be reſtrained to a certain 
number, ſuch as lie moſt convenient 
for the vent of the Inland Provinces, 
and ſuch as either are already, or are 
capable of being made regular Corpo- 
rations. Whatever of them ſhall be 
| carried 
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carried out of any other Port, ſhall be 
penal both to the Merchant that deli- 
vers, and to the Maſter that receives 
them. In the Ports allowed ſhall be 
—_—_ rules agreed on by the skil- 
ulleſt Merchants in thoſe Wares, to be 
obſerved in the making up of all fuch 
as are intended for forreign Tranſpor- 
tation, and declaring that what 1s not 
found agreeable to thoſe rules,ſhall not 
be ſuffered to go out. Two Officers 
may be appointed to be choſen every 
three years by the body of the Cor- 
poration, whoſe buſineſs ſhall be to in- 
ſpe&t all Barrels of Beef, Tallow, But- 
ter, and all Packs of Hides, and put 
to them the ſeal or mark of the Cor- 
poration, without which none ſhall be 
ſufferd to go abroad ; Nor ſhall this 
mark be affixed to any parcels by thoſe 
Officers, but ſuch as they have viewed, 
and found agreeable to the rules fet 
forth for that purpoſe. Whereoft one 
ought to be certain, That every Bar- 
rel be of the fame conſtant weight , 
or ſomething over. If this were ob- 
ſerved for a ſmall courſe of time, un- 
der any certain marks, the credit of 


them both as to quality and weight 
would 
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would rife to that degree, that the 
Barrels or Packs would go off in the 
Markets they uſed abroad, upon fight 
of the mark , like filver-plate upon 
ſight of the Cities mark where *tis 
made. 

The great difficulty will lie in the 
good execution of the Offices: But the 
intereſt of ſuch Corporations lying ſo 
deep in the credit of their mark, will 
make emulation among them, every 
one vying to raiſe their own as hi 
as they can ; and this will make them 
careful in the choice of men fit for 
that turn. Beſides, the Offices ought 
to be made beneficial to a good de- 
gree, by a certain fee upon every ſeal ; 
and yet the Office to be forfeited up- 
on every miſcarriage of the Officer, 
which ſhall be judged ſo by the chief 
Magiſtrates of the Town, and thereup 
on a new Election be made by the body 
of the Corporation. 

Cattel for Exportation, are Sheep, 
Bullocks, Horſes; and of one or other 
of theſe kinds the Countrey ſeems to 
be full-ſtockt, no ground that I hear 
of being untenanted : the two firſt 
feem ſufficiently improved in the kinds 
as 
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as well as the number, moſt of both 
being of the Engliſh breed. And though 
it were better tor the Countrey if the 
number of Horlſes being leſſened made 
room for that of encreaſing Sheep, and 
great Cattel; yet it ſeems indifferent 
which of theſe two were moſt turn'd 
to, and that will be regulated by the 
liberty or reſtraint of carrying live Cat- 
tel into England. When the paſſage 
is open, Land will be turned moſt to 
great Cattel ; when ſhut, to Sheep, as 
it is at preſent ; though I am not of 
Opinion it can laſt, becauſe that A&& 
ſeems to have been carried on rather 
by the intereſt of particular Counties 
in England, than by that of the whole, 
which in my opinion muſt be evident- 
ly a loſer by it. For firſt, the fraight 
of all Cattel that were brought over, 
being in Engliſh Veſſels, was to much 
clear gain to England ; and this was 
one with another near a third , or 
at leaſt a fourth part of the price. 
Then, their coming over young and 
very cheap to the firſt Market, made 
them double the price by one years 
feeding; which was the greateſt im- 
proveiment to be made of our ay Pa- 
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ſture-land in England. The Trade of 
Hides, and Tallow, or elfe of Leather, 
was mightily advanced in England, 
which will be beaten down in forreign 
Markets by Ireland, if they come to 
kill all their Cattel at home.The young 
Triſh Cattel ſerved for the common con- 
ſumption in England, while their own 
large old fat Cattel went into the Bar- 
rel for the forreign Trade, m which 
Triſh Beef had in a manner no part, 
though by the continuance of this 
reſtraint it will be forced upon im- 
provement, and come to ſhare with 
Englaxrd in the Beet-Trade abroad. 
Grounds were turned much in Eng- 
land trom bregding,either to feeding or 
Dairy, and this advanced the Trade of 
Engliſh Butter, which will be extream- 
ly beaten down when 7reland turns to 
it too (and in the way of EFnglifh 
Huſwifery, as it has done a great deal 
ſince the reſtraint upon Cattel). And 
laſtly, whereas /reland had before very 
little Trade but with Englagg, and 
with the Mony for their Cattle yought 
all the Commodities there whiah they 
wanted ; By this reſtraint they are for- 
ced: to ſeek a forreign Market ; and 
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where they ſell, they will be ſure to 
buy too; and all the forreign Mer- 
chandize which they had before from 
Briſtow, Cheſter, and London, they will 
have in time from Roan, Amſterdam, 
Lisbon and the Streights. As for the 
true cauſes of the decay of Rents in 
England, which made the occaſion of 
that At, they were to be found in 
the want of People, in the mighty 
conſumption of forreign Commoditice 
among the better ſort, and in a higher 
way of living among all, and not in 
this Tranſportation of Jriſh Cattel ; 
which would have been complained of 
in former times, if it had been found 
a prejudice to England. Beſides, the 
Rents have been far from encreaſing 
ſince: and though that may be by 0- 
ther accidents, yet as to what concerns 
Treland , it comes all to one , unleſs 
Wool be forbidden as well as Cattel ; 
for the leſs Cattel comes over from 
thence, there comes the more Wool, 
whichgoes as far as t'other towards 
beating down the price of Paſture- 
lands n England; and yet the Tran- 
{portztion of Wool cannot be forbid.- 
den , ſince that would force the 7ri/h 
Wool 
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Wool either by ſtealth into forreign 
Markets, or elſe in Cloth by the ad- 
vance of that Manufa&ture; either of 
which would bring a ſudden decay up- 
on the principal branch of the Engliſh 
Trade. 

Horſes in 7re/and are a drug, but 
might be improved to a Commodity, 
not only of greater uſe at home, but 
alſo fit for Exportation into other 
Countries. 'The Soil is of a ſweet and 
plentiful graſs, which will raiſe a large 
breed ; and the Hills, eſpecially near 
the Sea-coaſts, are hard and rough, and 
ſo fit to give them ſhape and breath, 
and ſound feet. The preſent detects 
in them, are breeding without choice 
of Stallions either in ſhape or ſize, 
and truſting ſo tar to the gentleneſs of 
the Climate, as to winter them abroad, 
without ever handling Colts till they 
are four years old : This both checks 
the growth of the common breeds,and 
gives them an incurable ſhyneſs, which 
is the general yice of 7r;h Horſes, and 
is hardly ever feenin Flanders, be- 
cauſe the hardneſs of the Winters in 
thoſe parts forces the breeders there 
to houſe and handle their Colts for at 
K 2 leaſt 
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leaſt ſix months every year. In the 
Studds of perſons of quality in /reland, 
where care is taken, and coſt is not 
ſpared, we ſee Horles bred of excel- 
lent ſhape, andvigour,and fize,ſo as to 
reach great prices at home, and encou- 
rage ſtrangers to find the Market here ; 
among whom I met with one this Sum- 
mer that came over on that errand, 
and bought about twenty Horks to 
carry over into the French Army, from 
twenty to threeſcore pounds price at 
the firſt hand. 

The improvement of Horſes here 
may be made by a ſtandard preſcribed 
to all Stallions, and all Horſes that ſhall 
be uſed for draught ; the main point 
being to make the common breed 
large,for then whether they have ſhape 
or no, they have ever ſome reatonable 
price both at home and abroad. And 
beſides, being not to be raiſed without 
wintering, they will help to force men 
into improvement of Land by a necel- 
ſity of fodder. But for incourage- 
ment of finer breed, and in the better 
hands, ſome other inſlitutions may be 
invented, by which emulation may be 
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ſpe& both of particular honour and 
profit to thoſe who ſucceed beſt, and 
of good ordinary gainsand ready vent 
to ſuch as by aiming at the beſt, though 
they fail, yet go beyond the common 
ſorts. To this purpoſe there may be 
ſet up both a Horſe-Fair, and Races to 
be held at a certain time every year 
for the ſpace of a Week ; the firſt in 
the faireſt Green near the City of 
Dublin, the later in that place deſigned 
by your Lordſhip in the Park for ſome 
ſuch purpoſe. During this Week, the 
Monday, Wedneſday and Friday, may 
be the Races; the Tueſday 7, hurſday 
and Saturday, the Fairs may be held. 
At each Race may be two Plates given 
by the King, one of Thirty Pounds, 
and the other of Twenty (beſides the 
faſhion) as the Prizes for the firſt and 
ſecond Horſe ; the firſt Engraven with - 
2 Horſe Crowned with a +, pawns - the 

ſecond with a Coronet, and under it 
the day of the month, and the year. 
Beſides theſe Plates, the Wagers may 
be as the perſons pleaſe among them- 
ſelves, but the Horſes muſt be eviden- 
ced by good Teſtimonies to have been 
bred in Zreland. For honour , the 
K 3 Lord 
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Lord Lieutenant may ever be preſent 
himſelf, or at leaſt name a __ in 
his room, and two Judges of the field, 
who ſhall decide all Controverſies, and 
with ſound of a Trumpet declare the 
two Victors. The Maſters of theſe 
two Horſes may be admitted to ride 
from the Fjeld to the Caſtle with the 
Lord Lieutenant, or his Deputy, and 
to Dine with him that day, and there 
receive all the honour of the Table. 
This to be done, what quality ſoever 
the perſons are of: for the lower that 
15, the more will be the honour; and 
perhaps the more the ſport : and the 
encouragement of breeding will by 
that means extend to all forts of 
men. 

For the Fairs, the Lord Lieutenant 
may likewiſe be preſent every day in 
- the highth of them, by himſelt or 
Deputy, and may with the advice of 
the two chief Officers of the Army then 
preſent, chooſe out one of the beſt 
Horſes, and two of the beſt Geldings 
that appear in the Fair, not under four, 
nor above ſeven years old. For which 
ſhall be paid to the owners of them, 
after ſufficient Teſtimony of their be- 
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ing bred in Zreland, One hundred 
pounds for the Horſe, and fifty pounds 
apiece for the Geldings. Theſe Sums, 
as that for the Plates, to iſſue out of 
the Revenue of :/reland, and without 
trouble or fee ; and the three Horſes 
to be ſent over every year tothe Kings 
Stables. Both thoſe that won the Plate, 
and thoſe which are thus fold, ought 
immediately to be marked, ſo as they 
may never return a ſecond time, either 
to theRace or to the Sale. 

The benefit by ſuch an inſtitution as 
this, will be very great and various : 
For beſides the encouragement to 
breed the beſt Horſes, from the ho- 
nour and gain already mentioned ; 
there will be a fort of publick enter- 
tainment for one whole week, during 
which the Lord Lieutenant, the Lord 
Mayor of the City, and the great Of- 
ficers both Civil and Military, ought 
to keep open Tables for all ſtrangers. 
This will draw a confluence of people 
from all parts of the Country. Many 
perhaps from the nearer parts of Eng- 
land may come, not only as to a pub- 
lick kind of folemnity, but as to a 
great Mart of the beſt Horſes. This 
K 4 will 
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will inrich the City by the expence of 
ſuch a concourſe, and the Country by 
the fale of many Horſes into England, 
and in time ( or from thence ) into 
foreign parts. 'This will make general 
acquaintances among the Gentry of 
the Kingdom, and © bring the Lord 
Lieutenant to be more perſonally 
known, and more honoured,by his ap- 
pearing in more greatneſs, and with 
more {olemnity than uſual upon theſe 
occaſions. And all this with expence 
only of 'Two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year to the Crown, for 
which the King ſhall have three the 
beſt Horſes fold that year in Fre- 
land. 

The Fiſhing of 7reland might prove 
a Mine under water, as rich as any un- 
der ground, if it were improved to 
thote vaſt advantages it is capable of, 
and that we ſee 1t raiſed to in ather 
Countries. But this is umpoſſitle un- 
der f9 great a want of people, and 
cheapnels of all things neceſſary to life ' 
throughout the Country, which are in 
all places invincitlJe enemics of indu- 
ſtry and improvements, While theſc 
continue, I know no way of advan- 
p | Cing, 
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cing this Trade to any conſiderable de- 
gree, unleſs it be the ereCting tour 
Companies of Fiſhery, one in each 
Province of Treland, into which every 
man that enters, ſhall bring a certain 
Capital, and receive a proportionable 
ſhare! of the gain or lois, and have a 
proportional voice in the EleCtion of 
a Preſident and Council, by whom the 
whole buſineſs in each Province ſhall 
be managed. If into each of theſe 
Companies the King or Lord Lieute- 
nant would enter tor a conſiderable 
ſhare at the firſt, towards building ſuch 
a number of Boats and Buſles as cach 
Company could eaſily manage, it 
would be an encouragement both of 
honour and advantage. Certain Pri- 
viledges likewiſe, or Immunities, might 
be granted from charges of trouble or 
expence, nay from Taxes, and all unu- 
ſaal payments to the publick,in favour 
of ſuch as brought in a proportion to a 
certain heighth into the Stock of the 
Fiſhery. Nay, it ſeems a matter of ſo 
great importance to His Majeſtics 
Crowns, both as to the improving the 
Riches of this Kingdom, and impairing 
the mighty gains of His Neighbours 
by 
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by this Trade, that perhaps there were 
no hurtif an ACt were made, by which 
none ſhould be capable of being either 
choſen into a Parliament, or the Com- 
miſſion of the Peace, who had not 
manifeſted his deſires of advancing 
the publick good by entring in ſome 
certain proportion into the ſtock and 
Companies of the Fiſhery ; ſince the 
greatneſs of one, and application of 
the other, ſeem the only preſent means 
of improving ſo. rich and fo impor- 
tant a 'Trade. It will afterwards be 
the buſineſs of the Companies them- 
ſelves, or their direCtors, to fall into 
the beſt methods and rules for the cu- 
ring and barrelling up all their Fiſh, 
and to ſee them fo exattly obſerved, 
as may bring all thoſe quantities of 
them thar ſhall beſent abroad, or ſpent 
at home,into the higheſt and moſt ge- 
neral credit ; which with advancing 
the Seaſons all that can be, ſo as to 
find the firſt forreign Markets, will 'be 
a way to the greateſt and ſureſt gains, 
In Zlland there have been above 
thirty Placaerts or Acts of State con- 
cerning the curing, falting, and bar- 
relling of Herrings alone, with ſuch 
leve- 
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ſeverity in the Impoſition and execu- 
tion of Penalites, that the buſineſs is 
now grown to an habitual skill, and 
care, and honeſty, ſo as hardly any 
example is ſeen of failing in that mat- 
ter, or thereby impairing the gene- 
ral credit of that Commodity among 
them, or in the forreign Markets they 
uſe. 

Iron ſeems to me the Manufacture 
that of all others ought the leaſt to be 
encouraged in J7reland; or if it be, 
which requires the mot reſtriction to 
certain places and Rules. For I do not 
remember to have heard that there is 
any Oar in treland , at leaſt I am ſure 
the greateſt part is fetched from Eng- 
land ; fo that all this Country affords 
of its own growth towards this Manu- 
facture, is but the Wood, which has 
met but with too great conſumptions 
already in moſt parts of this Kingdom, 
and needs not this to deſtroy what 1s 
left. Sothat Iron-works ought to be 
confined to certain places, where either 
the Woods continue vaſt, and make the 
Country ſavage ; or where they arc 

not at all fit tor Timber , or likely to 
grow to it ; or where there 15 no con- 
vey- 
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veyance for Timber to places of vent, 

ſo as to quit the colt of the carriage. 
Having run through the Commodi- 
ties of Trend with. their defe&s and 
improvements, I will only touch the 
other two Points mentioned at firſt, as 
the grounds likewiſe of Trade in -a 
Country ; thoſeare the Commodioul- 
neſs of Ports, and the ſtore of Ship- 
ping; in one of which this Kingdom 
gs much abounds as it fails in the other. 
The Haven of Dublin is barrd to that 
degree, as very much to obſtruCt the 
Trade of the City ; the clearing or 
opening of it were a great work, and 
proper either for the City, or the 
whole Province of Lemſter to under- 
take. But whether it be feaſible, or at 
ſuch chargesas will quit coſt, I will not 
Judge, eſpecially conſidering the many 
z00d Havens that are ſcattered upon 
that whole Eaſtern Coaſt of 7reland. 
Beſides this, I know not what to pro- 
poſe upon this head, unleſs it be the 
making of two free Ports, one in 
Kerry, and tother upon the North- 
weſt Coaſt, which may thereby grow 
to be Magazines for the Weſt-Indy 
Trade, and trom thence thoſe Commo- 
ditics 
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dities may be diſperſed unto all other 
parts of Europe, after having, paid the 
Cuſtoms which they ought to pay in 
England , where this muſt be con- 
certed. 

For the laſt Point, I doubt there is 
hardly any other Country lying upon 
the Sea-coaſt, and not wholly out of 
the way of Trade, which has (o little 
Shipping of its own as Jrel/and, and 
which might be capable of imploying 
more. The reaſon of this muſt be in 
part the ſcarcity of Timber proper for 
this built ; but more, the want of Mer- 
chants, and uncertaintity of Trade in - 
the Country. For preventing the fur- 
ther deſtruction of Timber, a Law 
may be made, forbidding any man to 
cut down any Oak that is of a certain 
heighth, unleſs it be of a certain ſcant- 
ling, as twelve inches diameter,or ſome 
\uch meaſure as uſually makes a Tree 
uſeful Timber. And further, the ſeve- 
reſt Penalties ought to be put upon 
Barking any Tree that is not felled ; a 
cuſtom barbarous, and peculiar to this 
Country, and by which infinite quan- 
tities of Timber have been deſtroyed. 

Moſt Traders in theſe parts, at leaſt 
oft 
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of Ireland, are but Fattors ; nor do I 
hear of any number of Merchants in 
the Kingdom. The caule of this muſt 
be rather an ill opinion of ſecurity, 
than of gain; for thoſe are the two baits 
which draw Merchants to a place : the 
laſt intices the poorer Traders, or the 
young beginners, or thoſe of paſlage ; 
but without the firſt, the ſubſtantial 
and the rich will never ſettle in a Coun- 
try. This opinion can be attained only 
by a courſe of time, of good condudt, 
and good government, and thereby of 
juſtice, and of peace, which lye out of 
the compaſs of this Diſcourſe. But to 
make ſome amends for this want at 
preſent, encouragement may be given 
co any Merchants that ſhall come over 
and turn a certain ſtock of their own 
here, as Naturalization upon any 
terms; freedom from Cuſtoms the 
two firſt years, and from any Offices of 
trouble or expence the firſt ſeven years. 
I fee no hurt if the King ſhould give 
leave tothe Merchants in eight or ten 
of the chief Trading-Ports of 7reland,to 
name for each Town one of their num- 
ber, out of which the Lord Lieutenant 
thould -chuſe two to be of the Privy- 
Council 
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Council of 7reland, with a certain Sa- 
lary from the King to defray their at- 
tendance : This would be an honour 
and encouragement to ſo worthy a 
Calling, and would introduce an inte- 
reſt ot Trade into the Council, which 
being now compoſed wholly of the 
Nobility or Gentry, the Civil or Mili- 
tary Officers ; the Traders ſeem to be 
left without Patrons in the Govern- 
ment, and thereby without favour to 
the particular concernments of a chief 
member in the Politick body ; and up- 
on whoſe proſpering the wealth of the 
whole Kingdom ſeems chiefly to de- 
pend. 

But this, is enough for your Excel- 
lencies trouble, and tor the diſcharge of 
my promiſe, and too much I doubt for 
the humour of our age to bring into 
practice, or ſo much as to admit into 
conſideration. Your Lordſhip I know 
has generous thoughts, and turned to 
ſuch Speculations as theſe. But that is 
not enough towards the raiſing ſuch 
buildings as Thave drawn you here the 
lines of, unleſs the direction of all aft- 
jairs here were wholly in your hands, 
or at leaſt the opinion loſt of other 
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mens being able to conteſt with you 
thoſe points of publicl utility, which 
you ought beſt -to know and moſt to 
be believed in, while you deſerve or 
diſcharge ſo great a Truſt as the go- 
vernment of this Kingdom: For [I 
think a Prince cannot too much conſi- 
der whom to chuſe for ſuch imploy- 
ments ; but when he has choſen, can- 
not truſt them too far, or thereby 
give them too much Authority ; no 
more than end it too ſoon, whenever 
he finds it abuſed. In ſhort, *tis left on- 
ly to Princes to mend the world,whoſe 
Commands find general obedience;and 
Examples, imitation. For all other 
men,they muſt take it as they finde it ; 
and good men enter into commerce 
with it, rather upon cautions of not be- 
ing ſpoil'd themſelves,than upon hopes 
of mending the World. At leaſt, this 
opinion becomes men of my level, a- 
mongſt whom I have obſerved all ſet- 
quarrels with the Age, and pretences of 
reforming it by their own models, to 
end commonly like the pains of a 
man in :a little Boat, who tugs at a 
Rope that's faſt to a ſhip ;it looks as if 
he reſolved to dravy the ſhip wo 
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the truth and his meaning is, to draw 
himſelf to the Ship, where he gets in 
when he can, and does like the reſt of 
the Crew when he is there. When I 
have ſuch deſigns, I will begin ſuch 
contentions ; in the mean time the 
bent of my thoughts ſhall be rather to 
mend my ſelf, than the World, which 
I reckon upon leaving much what I 
found it. Nor ſhould I have reaſon 
in complaining too far of an Age; 
which does your Lordſhip ſo much 
juſtice by the horiour of ſo great an 
Imployment, In which as I know no 
mn deſerves greater ſucceſſes than you 
do, ſoIam ſure no man wiſhes you 


greater than I do. 
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Written to the Duke of | 
ORMON D #2 Otftober 
1673. #por bis Graces defi- ; 
ring me to give Him my 2 
Opinion what was to be done n 
in that ComunCinre. t] 


C: 
| ol 
| 1s 
# HERE - never was 
any Conjuncture 0 


wherein it was th 
2 more neceſſary for 

; his Majeſty to fall 
Y into a Courſe of M 
Wiſe and ſteddy H: 
Councels, nor ever and wherein it was | 
more difficult to adviſe him. To don 
make refle&ions upon what is paſt, is an 
the part of ingenious, but irrefolute | __ 
men, or elſe of ſuch as intend to va- Du 


lue themſelves by compariſon with wx 
others 
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others whoſe corruptions or- follies 
they condemn. But in allmatters of 
Counſel, the good and prudent part is 
to take —_ they are ( ſince the 


paſt cannot be recalled ) to propoſe 
Remedies for the preſent Evils, and 
proviſions againft future Events. 

The King finds himſelf engaged in 
the ſecond year of a War with the 
Datch, and for Ptoſecution thereof in 
a ſtrict Alliance with France; and 
now in danger of being entangled in 
the quarrel broken out upon this oc- 
caſion between France and the Houſe 
of Auſtria. In this ſtate of affairs, it 
is to be conſidered whether we can 
purſue our War with Z#lland, and yet 
preſerve our peace with Spain; whe- 
ther we are able to maintain the War 
with both in conjunCtion with France ; 
and ifnot, what there is left for His 
Majeſty todo, with the beſt regard to 
His Honour and Safety. 

For the firſt we ſhall ſoon be out of 
doubt ; but in the mean time-'tis very 
unlikely that upon the late conjunCt1- 
on between Holland and Spain, the 
Dutch ſhould have obliged themſelves 
to make noPeace without the incluſion 
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of their Allyes; and that Spain ſhould 
not have yielded to break with Us, 
in-caſe they could not effect a' peace 
between Us and Holland; ſince the 
Dutch know nothing could. farther in- 
duce us to it, than the-fear of a breach 
with Spain, andſo great a loſs of Trade 
in thoſe Dominions. | 'The Spaniards 
have but one temptation of their own 
to quarrel with Us, which is an-occx- 
ſion of recovering Famaica; for” that 
' has ever lien at their hearts,. and. tis 
to be feared their ConjunEtion with 
Holland has not been perfected with- 
out early meaſures between them fox 
the ſurprize of that Iſland, unleſs our 
care has been as early in providing for 
its defence. And if we ſhould lole it, 
I foreſee little hurt we could do Spazn 
in their /»dies, guarded as they would 
be, and attended by the Shipping, of 
the Dutch. But His Majeſty will, I 
ſuppoſe, ſoon. know from Spais what 
He is to truſt to in this point. 

To judge whether upon a breach 
with Spaix we are able to maintain the 
War, .muſt be conſidered, the preſent 
ſtate' of the Kings Treaſure, the riſe 
or fallthat-may happen in his conſtant 
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_ by. the. Spariſh War ,* the 
hopes that may be grounded upon ſup- 
_ from —— the affine «4 
meaſure of thoſe expeCted from” the 
Parliament, the credit of the Exche- 
quer to raife preſent money where- 
ever any of theſe fall Thort, and the 
humour of the Nation towards carry- 
ing on or efhding the War. 

For the preſent ſtate of the Trea- 
ſury,. the King beſt knows it Himſelf, 
or His Officers can beſt give the ac- 
count ; \for the changes that.miay hap- 
pen in His Revenue, 'tis evident they 
muſt be much for the worſe the very 


firſt year ofa Spanzjh War. The main 


branch of it, which: is the Cuſtoms, 


muſt wither away in a very great mea- 


' fare, ſince all the Trade in a manner 


left us upon the Dutch War (that 
has turned to ary account)” has been 
that with Spain and into the Straits : 
the firſt upon a Spaniſh War will be 
wholly loſt, the laſt can neither be 
ſecured by our own Convoys, nor by 
the French Fleets in the Mediterranean, 
from the Dutch Capers that will fill 
the Spaniſh Havens, and fromthoſe of 
Biſcay, Sicily, Sardinia, Corſica, Ma- 
L 
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orca, Whichinall Wars have been the 
Neſls of Picaroons ; ſo that no way 
fems left of beginning this War, but 
#6 the Dutch began theirs, by leaving 
off af Trade in the Nation while ut 
Jafts. , But the caſe is very diflerent be- 
twebn them and us, far they have ſtill 
* Trade Jett from the North, which 
running upon a andy Coat from 
#Yamborough js ſecured from our Fleets : 
and they have drfrvdn a great Com- 
Tmerce by Collnfgon with the Sweats, 
Fry Atainbu Faq and 
L tf, ever tinge 1tine War : 
Befdes, the heatts bf their People 
(whiz would otherwite have ſtwalk 
by theTofs:of Trade'): haye been kept 
ap by. the necefliry:of their defence, 
by: he laſt extremities which were 
- threatned them fromthe War, and by 
the general opinion-of juſtice in thar 
Caute, both tram theke circumiiances, 
and the zmamer of Qurs and vf che 

. French begmoing.the War,  '' | 
This :makes the States content to 
impaſ and the. people to ſuffer the 
utmoſt payments; and beſides,:in :a 
manner all men. of Fortunes among 
them have a great. part. of their _ 
; yg 
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& it the'Cantores of the States 'or 
tlieProvinces, which would alf be loſt 
upgn the coriqueſt of their Countrey, 
ſoas they will lend to the laft for ſe. 
curing ſo much as is already in danger. 
And theſe are circumſtances which will 
riot be found in our Diſpoſitions on 

Conſtitutions. Eu bh 
- For ſupplies from France, it muſt be 
conſidered how'their money has been 
drained out of that Kingdom fince this 
War began, by their payments to Us, 
afd"to Sweden, to the Biſhops of Co- 
lex and Munſterand forne other Princes 
of Germany ; by*their Armies in- Ger- 
Hay, and the-new Conqueſts in Z7ol- 
Iird ; all which returns no more into 
France, as money did in their former 
Wars with Spain, that were made chict- 
ly upon their Corfines ; for" then the 
Pays of their xo ergy . made only 
in the Winter-quarters which were '1n 
France or-its Frontiers, themoney Tf 
back again into the cirealatiorot-rhezr 
own Country ; yet now their.expence 
muſt upan -a Spanzfh-War be increaſed 
by new Armies in Catalonia and Italy, 
Ind new*Fleets in the 'Med/terranean ; 
{o that all theſe circurſlances with the 
"1 L 4 general 
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general decay of Trade by the War, 
muſt in few years timeleave that King; 
dom poorer -than it has been this age. 
And where money is not, . the King-of 
France himſelf cannot have. it. 

For what ſupplies may come from 
the Parliament towards carrying on 
the War, ſome few days I ſuppoſe will 
inform us;and no meaſures can be tak- 
en unleſs by what paſt in the former 
Seſſion, whuch was not very favourable 
to that deſign. PR | 

Fox the Credit of the Exchequer 
( at leaſt to any meaſure that may fſup- 
ply Fhe Courſe of Neceſlities of a War) 
I tear, jt; is - wrecoverably ' Joſt by the 
laſt breach with the Bankers ; for cre 
dit is gained by cyſtom and courſe of 
time, .and. ſeldom. recovers, a ſtrain ; 
but if broken, is never: well ſet again, 
I haveheard a great Example given of 
this (by ſome of our Merchants) that 
happened upon the laſt Kings ſeizing 
200089; that was in the Mint about 
the year 38, which had.then the credit 
of a Bank, and::rfor ſeveral years had 
been the. Treaſury of all the vaſt pay- 
ments tranſmitted from Spain to Flan- 
Fers.. Put after. this invaſion of it, 
iam! ' +». though 
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though the King paid back the money 
within very few months, yet the Mint - 
has never ſince recovered its Credit 
among foreign Merchants. 

If the buſineſs of money ſhould 
happen to go lame upon any or all of 
theſe feet, then all that will be left to 
carry on the War is the humour of the 
Nation : - And that ſometimes may go 
farther than any Treaſures, if ſpirited 
by Hatred or Revenge, by the love of 
Religion or Liberty, or the neceſſity 
of Defence : But the good will of the 
Nation to the preſent War ( as it was 
foreſeen by thoſe who gave the Deſpe- 
rate Counſels of beginning it with the 
Proroguing -of the Parlament , and 
ſtopping of the Exchequer ; ſoit) has 
been ſince þut too much experienced 
by the ſucceſſes have attended it,which 
will ever depend upon the humours 
and opinions of thoſe- that ſerve, -as 
well as the Abilities and Condu&t of 
thoſe that Command ; and notto ſpeak 
of thoſe incurable jealoufies which 
have been ſo generally raiſed or infuſed 
into the People about the firſt deſigns 
of this War, and ſo much encreaſed by 
the Profeſſions or Actions, or at = 

the 
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the general Reputation of thoſe who 
paſs tor the chief Authors of it : © *Tis 
at leaſt obſervable, that after fo long 
hoſtility and Four Battles, yet the Na- 
tion-does not feem at all to be angry, 
though that is the firſt thing ſhould be 
brought about, if we would have men 
fight. CV 943 41 

rt ;T doubt, little to be hoped, 
that. a breach with Spaix ſhould make 
uvany kinder to the War than we were 
before ; ſince that muſt grow wholly 
upon occaſion" gf the Frexch,. We ha- 
wag no quarrel there of our” own. 
Ami our kindneſs to France will ſpirit- 
us: as little 25 our hatred to Spain, at 
leaſt till cheir fortunes change, and the. 
Ballance riſe again on the Spanzſþ (ide, 
which has riſen ſolong, and to ſuch a 
height on the French ; for by the 
caurie' of Humage Natyre there will 
ever bee degree of hatred mjngled 
with fear, 2nd'of kindneſs with :com- 


': Upon the ſurvey of theſe'provifioris 
and diſpofitions, it muſt he concluded 
neceſary for His Majeſty tither to 
make a peace, orelſe to tures the'War 
diretly upon fuch points of Honour, 

: Juſtice 
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Jaſtixe and fafety, as may ingage both 
the Parliament and Nation in the ſup- 
port and proſecution of the War. And 
to do this, He muſt at leaſt offer at a 
peace, and upon terms into which the 
humor and ſpirit of the Nation will 
run. 

The Conjuuftion now pertected be- 
tween Holland and Spain ſeems the 
happieſt thing that could have arrived 
to His Majelties aflairs upon this Oc- 
caſion : for whilſt Holland ſtood alone, 
incaſe we had been forced to offer at 
any meaſures with them, Frayce might 
upon the firſt jealowſte have been be- 
tore Us, and ſlipping one knot might 
have tyed another nnthree days tune. 
But now the Intereſts of the Zmpzre, 
Spaiwand Lorrain, are woven together 
with thoſe of Hodard, it will not be 
a ſhot and eaſte work to adjuſt thoſe 
of Frauce with the Emperor 4n-the 
maters of A/ſatia, with Spain > Hlay- 
ders, or the Duke of Lorrain mn that 
Dutchy ; nor is the ConjunCtion- be- 
tween Holland and their Allies likely 
to be broken, unleſs by the revolutions 
of War the Dutch come to apprehend 
ancarcr and greater danger from Spain, 

in 
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inwhich caſe they will not fail of re- 
turning to their old meaſures with 
France. 

The firſt pace which ſeems neceſſary 
for His Majeſty to make, is to fall into 
Confidence with Spain asfar as poſli- 
bly he can, by aſſuring them he re- 
folves upon a neutrality in the War 
+between them and Fraxce ; . that if he 
comes to 2 peace with Holland, he in- 
tends it ſhall paſs by their Mediation ; 
and if that be effected, he will imply 
his own towards the general Peace 
of Chriſtendom, - and particularly that 
between France and Spain. 

The next point is to reſolve upon 
the Conditions neceſfary to a Peace, 
The beſt way to this «sto ſeek without 
Paſſion where the juſtice lies, and the 
'true intereſts of His Majeſties Crowns, 
as it is generally underſtood by his 
People, of which the ſenſe of his Par- 
Liament is the beſt Teſtimony; for their 
concurrence will give weight to His 
demands of Peace, or to the ſupport 
of a War. 

Between Us and Holland the points 
of Juſtice muſt be grounded upon the 
infrattion of {i!Treaties, and fo y_ 

reach 
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reach only to the buſineſs of the Flag 
and of Surinam, For the Flag, it has 
been agreed by three ſeveral Treaties 
in the fame form ; but the Articles 
ſtill referring to former uſe, it remains 
to diſcuſs and agree particularly what 
that has been, and to explain the man. 
ner and circumſtances of obſerving it. 
Without this, no peace we can have 
will ſeem to be made with intentions 
to keep it long, while the interpreta- 
tion of that Article about the Flag is 
a ground at pleaſure for opening a 
War. And this point can onely be 
gained by a ſeparate Peace between 
Us and Z7ollaxd : for if the War ſhould 
come to end in a general Treaty, like 
that of Munſter ; As His Majeſties 
intereſt would be leſs conſidered in a 
croud of ſo many others, and would 
hardly be ſuffered to obſtruCta general 
Peace ; fo this Right of the Flag in 
particular,would be at leaſt disfavour- 
ed, if not oppoſed by our Friends as 
well as our Enemies,that is, by France, 
Sweden, Denmark, as well as Spain and 

Holland. 
The buſineſs of Surinam is a trifle, 
and the diſputes upon it aroſe m__ 
rom 
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from an unkind and jealous humour 
growing between the Nations, than 
trom any difference, or difficulty. in ad- 
juſting it ; ſo as that is not a thing will 
lie much in the way, being ſoon deci- 
ded by plain Articles upon the furren- 
der of the Place. 

There are two points more wherein 
the honour and intereſt of the Nation 
is concerned,. and ought to be inſiſted 
upon, ſo far at leaſt as to find a temper 
in them, though they can hardly be 
ſaid to be points of Juſtice, becauſe 
they are not regulated by Treaties. 
The firſt is the point of the Eaſt-india 
trade, wherein we deſire new agree: 
ments between us, upon ſuſpition of 
what 'may happen, rather than com- 
plain of any Breach in the old ; and 
though our Ea/t-Zndy Company never 
urged their deſires as a juſt ground 
for a Quarrel, yet a great deal might 
have been- gained in this point from 
the Datch, while they depended up- 
on our Alliance; and I ſuppoſe may 
be ſtill, if wefall into it again. 

The ſecond is an acknowledgment 
to His Majeſty for the leave of fiſhing - 
upon his Coaſts ; and though this may 
not 
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not be grounded upon-afry Treaty; yet 
if it appear to have been an ancient 

ight on our ſideand cuſtom on theirs, 
and not determined or extinguiſhed by 
any Treaty between us, -it may with 
Juſtice be inſiſted on; though it will 
paſs harder with the Dutch than any of 
the reſt, who will much eaſier be in- 
duced to buy off the pretence witha 
great ſum of money at one or more 
payments, than acknowledge it by a 
conſtant tribute. 

The laſt thing His Majeſty can de- 
mand from Hellaxd, is money for the 
charges of the War. But unleſs the 
Juſtice or Neceſlity of it were agreed 
on between us, that will have but a 
weak ground. And if we expect 
money, it muſt be to purchaſe what 
is to come, and not to pay for what 
is paſt : and it is very probable, that 
if His Majeſty ſhould reſolve with a 
peace of Holland to enter into a Medi- 


ation between Fraxce and Spain upon 


the evident points of juſtice between 
them, and to joyn againſt that Crown 
which refuſes the Peace, both Spam 
and ZZolland would be content to part 
with their money upon ſuch an agree- 

ment. 
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ment. But the meaſure and 'mannet 
raft be left to private” Treaty, and 
would depend upon the confidence be- 
tween us. 

Whatever in any of theſe points or 
any other His Majeſty ſhould be con- 
tent to releaſe, ought to be done upon 
the fatisfaftion He ſhould declare to 
have received in the advancement of 
the Prince of Orange to the Charges 
of his Anceſtors. But for his Majeſty 
to inſiſt upon any further advantages 
to the Prince than are already de- 
volved upon him, would not onely 
raiſe invincible difficulties ii our Trea- 
ty with the States, but prejudice the 
Princes affairs among them in a very 
great meaſure. And the Prince I be- 
heve knows their Conſtitution ſo well, 
as to underſtand it fo. 

If upon good terms in theſe parti- 
culars a Peace can be effected with 
Hotland, the honour of this Crown 
will certainly be provided for, and the 
intereſt of it, to a higher degree than 
could have been gained even without 
the events of the War ; ſince we ſhould 
be left in Peace to enjoy the Trade of 
the world, while the Houle of _ 
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and Holland would be engaged in 
long War with France ; and whenever 
they grow weary, His Majeſty would 
have the glory and advantage of me- 
diating the Peace. 

For the meaſures to be obferved in 
all this with France, and the preſerving 
His Majeſties Honour on that ſide ; 
Firſt, the humour of the Parliament 
as to this War, and the intereſt of the 
Nation in the Trade with Spain, ought 
to be repreſented to them as difficult. 
ties invincible,unleſs France can furniſh 
the charge which the War will coſt be- 
yond what can be ſpared out of His 
Majeſties conſtant Reyenue. Then his 
_— may propoſe to them His de- 
ſign of Neutrality between them and 
Spain; which I ſuppoſe was not a point 
that entred into any Agreements a- 

ainſt Zolland. And laſtly, He may 
efire their conſent; ſince he cannot 
proſecute the War, to make his peace 
with Holland,apon the afſurance of im- 
ploying afterwards his Mediation be- 
tween them &Spain,in which the con- 
.currence of His Par!:2ment will make 
himable toeffeCt a Peace,as thewant of 
it has made Him unable to purſue the 
M War. 
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War. If France will not conſent either 
to furniſh us with money ſufficient to 
carry on the War,nor to our —_— 
ty with Spain,nor peace with Zo/land; 
+4 would be conſidefed whether 
France in the hke caſe worlkd {iifler 
fuch a Conjunture-as his to eſcape 
them uponany Ties or Treaties be- 
tween us: -or whether indeed any 
Prince or State would do fo.. A con- 
juncture whereby the /hohonur and in- 
tereſt of His Majeſties Growns may be 
provided for; the Trade of the Nation 
raiſed to a heighth it has not reached 
before ;- the paſſionate bent and hu- 
mour of the/people pleaſed, -and their 
jcalouſies i'a-great meaſure allayed ; 
tthe trite: ballance . of - Chriſtendom 
maintained; all the Princesand States 
of-it (beſides France alone) ſatisfied ; 
-and in ſhort,by which his Majeſty may 
-grow again 1nſenfibly into the hearts 
-of his people at home, and into the 
influence-upor-all affairs-of his Neigh- 
ours abroad. 

It isa rudething which is common- 
iy faid, that we may come-off from 
France with as much honour -as we 
tame -on. But it isa true thing, = 
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he has always -the'honour-of the War, 
that has the advantege of it ; and *tis, 
I:doubt, ſo of a Pegce £00 ; and that 
cannvt fail ms here, provided we make 
ſuve-of Spain (in caſe we apprehend 
our loſmg-of Frame), to which their 
difpoſitions and intereſts rmft cerram- 
1y concur with ours m ll points, 
unlefs that of Jamaica make wn excep- 


All the tlifficalty His Majefty cart 
meet with m this /purſurt, wiil be ſome 
'wantof reputation end truſt withthe 
Government of Spain and Folland, 
which have been foyked-of late'by the 
breach -of our former Alliances, ſo 
much (as they think) agamſt-our own 
intereſts as well as theirs; for all Trea- 
ties are grounded upon the common 
-belief, That every State will berever 
'found mm their -own Intereſts, among 
which their Honour and -obſervance 
of Faith-grows to be one” very conſi- 
gderable ( Becauſe while the-minds of 
men are generally poſleſt with a belicf 
of God Almighty's concerning Himſfelt 
:th affairs here below, the -opinion of 
Juſtice or Injuſtice in a Quarrel will 
never fail of having mighty effect up- 
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on the-ſucceſles of a War ) : therefore 
our reputation cannot any way be ſo 
far.recovered with our Neighbours, as 
by their finding that His Majeſties 
Councels.return into the true intereſts 
of His Kingdoms;which will make the 
Spaniards believe our Meaſures may be 

rm with them, upon the ſame reafon 

which has ſhaken them with France. 
| Thus much is certain, that whatever 
.means. will reſtore or raiſe the credit 
of His Majeſties Government at home, 
will do it abroad too::;. for a King; of 
England at the head of his Parliament 
and People, and in their hearts and in- 
tereſts, can never fail of making what 
figure he pleaſes in the world, nor of 
being fate-and eafie at home; and may 
deſpiſe all the deſigns of tactious men, 
wha can only make themſelves conſi- 
dered by ſeeming to be in the intereſt 
cf the Nation, when: the Court ſeems 
to be out of it. - But in running on 
Councels contrary to-the general hu- 
mour and ſpirit of-the People, the King 
indeed may make His Miniſters great 
Subjects , .but they can never make 
Him a Great Prince. 
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Shene, Zan. 29 1674+ 


 *P i 


TO THE 


COUNTESS 
E 5 J E X, 


UPON 


Her - Grief occaſioned by the 
loſs of Her onely Daughter. 


1& H E Honour I re- 
F=e ceved by a Letter 
= from your Lady- 
> ſhip, was too great 
( and too ſenſible 
SRD not to be acknow- 

ledged ; but yet I 

doubted whether that occaſion could 
r me out in the confidence of 
givin your Ladiſhip any further 
troubles of this kind, without as 
M 3 good 
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good an errand as my laſt. This T have 
reckan'd. uponia good while by ano- 
ther viſit my Siſter and I had deſigned 
to my Lord Cape//.. How wecame to 
have defer'd it fo fong, I think we are 
neither of us like to tell you at this 
diſtance, though we'make our ſelves 
believe it could not be helpt. Your 
Ladiſhip at leaſt has had the advantage 
of being thereby excuſed ſome time 
form this trouble,which I could no lon- 
ger forbear, upon the ſenſible wounds 
that have ſo often of late been given 
your friends here by ſuch deſperate 
expreſſions in ſeveral. of your Letters 
concerning your Humor, your Health, 
and your Life ; in all which, if they 
are your friends, you muſt allow them 
to be extremely concerned. Perhaps 
none can be at heart more partial. than 
lam to whatever touches your Lady- 
ſhip, nor more inclineg' to defend you 
upon this very occaſion, how unjuſt 
and unkind ſocver you are to your 
felf. But when you go about to throw 
away your Health, .or yaur Lite, fa 
great a remainder of your. own Fam- 
ly, and fo great hopes of that into 
which you are enter'd, and. all by a 

deſperate 
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deſperate melancholy, upon an acci- 
dent paſt remedy, and 'to which all 
mortal race is perpetually ſubje&t ; For 
God's ſake, Madam, give me leave to 
tell you, that what you do is not at 
all agreeable either with ſo good a 
Chriftian, or ſo reaſonableand fo great 
2 perſon as your Ladiſhip appears to 
the World in all other lights. 

I know no duty in Religion more 
generally agreed on, nor more faſthy. 
required by God Almighty, than a 
perfe& ſubmiſſion to His Will in all 
things; nor do I think any diſpoſition 
of mind can either pleaſe Him more, 
or become us better, than that of be- 
ing ſatisfied with all He gives, and con- 
tented with all He takes away. None 
I am ſure can be of more Honour to 
God, nor of more eaſe to our ſelves : 
for it we conſider him as our Maker, 
we cannot centend with him ; if as 
our Father, we ought not to diſtruſt 
him ; So that we may be confident, 
whatever He does is intended for our 
good, and whatever happens that we 
interpret otherwiſe, yet we can get 
nothing by repining, nor fave any 
thing by reſiſting, | 
| M 4 Burt 
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But if it were fit for us to reaſon 
with God Almighty, and your Lady: 
ſhips loſs be acknowledged as great as 
it could have been to any one alive ; 
Yet, I doubt, - vou would have bur ill 
grace to complain at the rate yoy have 
done, or rather as you do : for the firſt 
motions of paſſions, how violent fa- 
ever, may be pardoned ; and it is only 
the courſe of them which makes them 
inexcuſable. In this world, Madam, 
there is nothing perfetly good, and 
whatever 1s called ſo,is but either com- 
paratively with other things of its kind, 
or elſe with the evil that is mingled in 
its compoſition ; ſo he is a good man 
that is better than men commonly are, 
or in whom the good qualities are 
more than the bad ; ſo in the courſe of 
life, his condition is eſteemed good, 
which 1s better than that of moſt other 
men, or wherein the good circumſtan- 
ces are more than the-ill. By this mea- 
ſure, I doubt, Madam, your complaints 
ought to be turned into acknowledg- 
raents, and your Friends would have 
cauſe to rejoyce rather than condole 
| with you : For the goods or bleſſings 

of life are uſually eſteemed to be,Birth, 
ES Healthy 
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Health, Beauty, Friends, Children, Ho- 
nour, Riches. Now when your Lady- 
ſhip has fairly conſidered how God Al- 
mighty has dealt with you in what He 
has given you of all theſe, you may 
be left to judge your ſelf how you 
have dealt with Him in your com- 
plaints for what he has taken away. 
But if you look about you, and conſi- 
der other lives as well as your own,and 
what your lot is in compariſon with 
thoſe that have been drawn in the cir- 
cle of your knowledge ; If you think 
how few are born with Honour, how 
many die without Name or Children, 
how little Beauty we ſee, how few 
Friends we hear of,how many Diſcaſes, 
and how much Poverty there is in thg 
world, you will fall down upon your 
knees, and inſtead of repining at one 
affliction,will admire ſo many bleſſings 
as you have received at the hand of 
God. 

To put your Ladiſhip in mind of 
what you are, and the advantages you 
have in all theſe points,would look like 
a deſign to flatter you : But this I may 
fay, that we will pity you as much as 

you pleaſe, if you wul tell us who 
= they 
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they are that you: think upan all cir- 
cumftances you. haye reaſon to envy. 
Now if L had a Maſter that gave me all 
I could ask, but thought ft to take 
one thing from me again,cither becauſe 
L ufed jt ull,, or gave my felt fo much 
over to it, as to:neglet} what I owed 
either to him or the reſt of the world; 
Or perhaps, becauſe he would ſhew his 


power, and put me-ig mind from 


whom.T held all the: reſt ; would you 
thiak 1 had much; reaſon to complain 
of hard uſage, and never to remember 
any more what was keft me, never to 
forget what was taken away ? | 
*Tis true, you have loft a Child, and 
thereinall that could be loſt in a Child 
& that age; but you have kept one 
Child, and are likely to do fo long ; 
you have the aflurance of another, 
and the hopes of many more. You 
have kept a Husband great in imploy- 
ment, -and in fortune, and ( which is 
more) in the eſteem of good men. You 
have kept your Beauty, and your 
Health, unleſs you have deſtroyed 
them your ſelf, or difcouraged them to 
ſtay with you by ufing them ill. You 
haveFriends that are as king to you as 


you 
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youcan wh, or as you will give tham 
leave to- be by their frarn of log 
you, and _— ſo much the 
the 


unhappicr, inder they are to you : 
But you have Honour and Eſteem 
from all that know you; or if eyer it 
fails in any degree, 'tis only upon that 
point of your feeming to be fallen out 
with God and the whole World, and 
neither to care for your felt, or any 
thing elſe, after what you have loſt. 
You will ſay perhaps that one _ 
was all to you, and your fondneſs 
it made you indifferent to every thing 
elſe. But this, I doubt, will be fo far 
from juſtifying you, that it will prove 
to be your fault as well as your muf- 
fortune. God Almighty gave you all 
the bleſlings of life, and you ſet your 
heart wholly upon one, and deſpiſe or 
undervalue all the reſt: Is this His 
fault or yours > Nay, is it not to be 
very unthankful to Heaven, as well as 
very ſcornful to the reſt of the world 2 
Is it not to fay, Becaufe you have loſt 
one thing God had given you, you 
thank Him for nothing he hasleft, and 
care not what he takes away ? Is it not 
to ſay, Since that one thing is gone "= 
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of the world, there is nothung left in it 


which you think can deſerve your 


kindneſs or eſteem 2 Afriend makes 
me a feaſt, and ſets all before me that 
his care or kindneſs could provide ; 
but I fet my heart upon one diſh alone, 
and if that happen to be thrown down, 
I ſcornall the reſt; and though he ſends 
for another ofthe ſame, yet T riſe from 
the Table ina rage, and fay my friend 
is my enemy, and has done me the 
greateſt wrong in the world ; Have I 
reaſon, Madam, or good grace in what 
I do? Or would it become me better 
to.cat of the reſt that is before me, 
and think no more of what had hap- 

pened, and could not be remedied ? 
All the Precepts of Chriſtianity agree 
to teach and command us to moderate 
our paſſions, to temper our affections 
towards all things below ; to be thank- 
ful for the poſlettion, and patient under 
the Toſs whenever He that gave it ſhall 
ſee fit to take away. Your' extreme 
fondneſs was perhaps as diſpleaſing to 
Gad before, as now your extreme af- 
fliftion ; and your loſs may have been 
a puniſhment for your faults in the 
manner of enjoying what you had. 
'Tis 
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'Tis at leaſt pious to aſcribe all the i1 
that befals us to our own demerits ra- 
ther than to injuſtice in God; and be- 
comes us better to adore all the iſfues 
of His Providence in the effe&s, than 
enquire into the cauſes : For ſubmiſſion 
is the only way of reaſoning between 
a creature and its Maker ; and content- 
ment in His will is the greateſt duty 
we can pretend to, and the beſt reme- 
dy we can apply to all our misfor- 
runes. 

But, Madam, though Religion were 
no party in your caſe, and that for ſo 
violent and injurious a grief you had 
nothing to anſwer to God, but only 
to the world and your ſelf; yet I very 
much doubt how you would be ac- 
quitted. We bring into the world 
with us a poor needy uncertain Life, 
ſhort at the longeſt, and unquiet at 
the beſt; All the imaginations of the 
witty and the wiſe have been perpe- 
tually buſied to find out the ways how 
to revive it with pleaſures, or relieve 
it with diverſions ; how to compole it 
with eaſe, and ſettle it with ſafety. 
To ſome of theſe ends have been im- 
ployed the inſtitutions of Lawgivers, 

the 
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the reafoningsof Philoſophers, the .m- 
ventions of Poets, the pains of labour- 
ing, and the extravagances af volup- 
tusus men. All the world is perpe- 
tually at work about nothing elſe, but 
only that'ourpoor mortal lives ſhould 
paſs the eaſier and happier fqr that:lit- 
tle time we polleſs them, or -elſe end 
the better when we loſe tham. Lipon 
this actafionRiches.came .to:-be cove- 
ted, Honours to beeſteetmed,Friendſbijp 
and Love to be purſued, and Vaztues 
themſelves to be admired inthe world. 
Now, Madam, is it not-to bid-defiance 
to all mankind,.to-condenm.theur'uni- 
verſal opinions and.deſigns, tua flead 
of paſling your life as well and eaſily, 
you reſolve to ;pals it as ill-and as mi- 
ſerably.as you-can ? Yourgrow .infen- 
ſible to the-- comveniences- of -Riches, 
the delights:of Honour and Praiſe, the 
charms of kindneſs or'Friend{hip, nay 
to the obſervance or -applauſe of Vir- 
tues themſelves; For who can you-ex- 
pe&, in theſe exceſſes of paſſion, wall 
allow you to ſhow cither temperance 
or fortitude, -to 'be either prudent or 
juſt ? And for your Friends, I-ſuppote, 
you reckon upon. loſing;their _— 
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when' you 'have ſufficiently convinced 
them, __ never hope for any 


of yours, you have none left for 
your ſelf, or ahy thing elſe. You de- 
chre mpon ; all occaſions, you -are ih- 
capable / of receiving any comfort-or 
pleaſare inany; thing that is left in this 
world ; and'Taſfure you,NMadarn,.none 
can ever {ove you, that ean have no 
hopesever-to: pleaſe you. 

Among the ſeveral inquiries.and-en- 
deavours after the happineſs of life, 
the 'ſenfual nien agree in-purſuit of 
every 'pleafure they can ſtart, without 
regarding the ;pains of the chaſe, the 
wearinels when 4t ends, -or how httle 
the-quarry 45: worth. The: bufie and 
ambitious fall into the more laſting 
purſuits -of- Power and Riches; The 
ſpeculative men prefer tranquillity of 
-mind, before the diflerent motions of 
paſſion and appetite, or the common 
ſucceſſions of deſire and fatiety, of 
pleaſure and pain : but this'may ſeem 
too dull a principle for the happineſs 
of life, which is ever in motion ; 
and paſſions are perhaps the ſtings, 
without which they fay no honey 1s 
made ; yet I think all forts of men 


have 
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have ever agreed, they ought to be our 
Servants,and not our Maſters ; to give 
us ſome agitation forenfertainment or 
exerciſe, but never to throw our Rea- 
fon out of its ſeat. Perhaps I would 
not always fit ſtill, or would be ſome- 
times on horſe-back ; but Iwould ne: 
Ver ride 2 Horſe that galls my fleſh, 
ot ſhakes my bones, or that runs away 
with me as he pleaſes, fo as I can net 
ther ſtop at a River or Precipice. Bet- 
ter no paſſions at all, than have them 
too violent ; or ſuch alone, as in-ſtead 
of heightening our pleaſures, afford us 
nothing but vexation'and pain. _ 

In afl ſuch loſſes as your Ladiſhips 
has been, there is ſomething that com- 
mon nature carinot be- derfied, there 
is a great deal that good nature may 
be allowed ; but all exceſſive and our- 
rageous grief or lamentation for the 
dead, was accounted among the anci- 
ent Chriſtians, to have ſomething 'of 
heatheniſh ; and among the Civil Na- 
tions of old, to have ſomething of bar- 
barous ; and therefore it has been the 
care of the firſt to moderate it by thar 
Precepts,. and the latter to reſtraumit 
by their Laws- The longeſt time x 
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has been allowed to the forms of | | 
Mourning by. the cuſtom of any Coun- | | 
rry, and 1n any Relation, has been but | | 
that of a year ; in which ſpace the bo. 
dy is commonly ſuppoſed to be moul- 
dered away to earth, and to retain no YI 
more figure of what it was ;- but this | 
has been given only to the loſs of Pa- 
rents, of Husband, or Wife. On the 
other ſide, to Children under age, no- | 
thing has been allowed ; and I ſup. 
poſe with particular reaſon ( the com- 
mon Ground of all general cuſtoms ), 
perhaps becaiiſe they die in innocence, 
and without having taſted the miſeries 
of life, fo as we are ſure they are well 
when they leave us, and eſcape much 
il would in all appearance have be- 
fallen them if they had ſtay'd longer 
with us. Beſides, a Parent may have 
twenty Children, and ſo his mourning 
may run through all the beſt of his 
life, if his loſſes are frequent of that 
kind ; and our kindneſs to Children ſo 
young, is taken to proceed from com- 
mon opinions, or fond imaginations, At 
not Friendſhip or Eſteem ; and to be 
grounded upon entertainment, rather 
than uſe in the many offices of life : 

| nor 
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nor would it paſs from any perſon be- 
fides your Ladiſhip, to fay you loſta 
companion and a friend at Nine year 
old, though you loſt one indeed, who 
gave-the taireſt hopes that could be of 
being both in time, and every thing 
elſe that was eſteemable and good ; 
Bur yet, that it ſelf God only knows, 
conſidering the changes of humour and 
diſpoſition, which are as great as thoſe 
of feature and ſhape the firſt ſixteen 
years. of qur hves ; - conſidering the 
chafices of time, the infeftion of com- 
pany, the*ſnares of the world, and 
the paſſions of youth; ſo that the 
moſt excellent and agreeable creature 
of that tender age, and that ſeemed 
born under the happieſt Stars, might 
by the courſe of years and accidents, 
come to be the moſt miſerable her ſelf, 
and more trouble to her Friends by li- 
ving long, than ſhe could have Leen by 
dying young. 

Yet after all, Madam, I think your 
loſs 10great, and ſome meaſure of your 
grief ſo deſerved, that would all your 
paſſionate complaints, all the anguiſh 
of your heart do any thing to retrieve 
it ; Could tears water the lovely ow 
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ſo as to make it grow again after once 
'tis cut down; Would ſighs furniſh new 
breath, or could it draw life and ſpi- 
rits from the waſting of yours} I am 
ſure your Friends would be fo far from 
accuſing your paſſion, that they would 
encourage it as much, and ſhare it as 
deep as they could. But alas, the eter- 
nal Laws of the Creation extinguiſh 
all ſuch hopes, forbid all ſuch deſigns ; 
Nature gives us many Children and 
Friends to take them away, but takes 
none away to give them us again. And 
this makes the exceſſes of grief to have 
been ſo univerſally condemned as a 
thing unnatural, becauſe fo much in 
vain ; whereas Nature they ſay does 
nothing in vain : Asa thing ſo unrea- 
ſonable, becauſe ſo contrary to our 
own deſigns ; for we all deſign to be 
well, and at eaſe, and by grief we make 
our ſelves ill of imaginary wounds, 
and raiſe our ſelves troubles moſt pro- 
perly out of the duſt, while our ra- 
vings and complaints are bur like ar- 
rows ſhot up into the air, at no mark, 
and fo to no purpoſe ; but only to fall 
back upon our heads, and deſtroy ours 
ſelves, inſtead of recovering,or reveng- 
ing our Friends. N 2 Per- 
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Perhaps, Madam, you will fay this 
is your deſign, or if not, your defire; 
but I hope you are not yet ſo far gone, 
or ſo deſperately bent: Your Lady- 
{hip knows very well, your hte is not 
your own, but His that lent it you to 
manage, and preſerve the beſt you 
could, and not to throw it away, asif it 
came from ſome common hand. It 
belongs in a great meaſure to your 
Countrey,and your Family; and there- 
fore by all humane Laws, as well as di- 
vine, ſelt-murder has ever been agreed 
on as the greateſt crime, and is puniſht 
here with the utmoſt ſhame, which is 
all that can be inflicted upon the dead. 
But 1s the crime much leſs to kill our 
{clves by a flow poyſon, than by a ſud- 
den wound 2 Now if we do it, and 
know we do it by a long and a con- 
tinual-grief, can we think our ſelves 
innocent ? What great difference is 
there if we break our hearts, or con- 
ſume them ; if we pierce them;or bruiſe 
them, ſince all determines in the ſame 
death, as all ariſes from the ſame de- 
ſpair 2 But what if it goes not ſo far ? 
tis not indeed fo bad as might be, but 
that does not excule it from Leing ve- 
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ry ill : Though I do not kill my neigh- 
bour, is it no hurt to wound him, or 
to ſpoyl him of the conveniencies of 
life? The greateſt crime is for a man 
to kill himſelf; is it a ſmall one to 
wound himſelf by anguiſh of heart, by 
grab or deſpair, to ruin his health, to 

orten his age, to deprive himſelf of 
all the pleaſures,or caſes,or enjoyments 
of life ? 

Next to the miſchiefs we do our 
ſelves, are thoſe we do our Children, 
and our Friends, as thoſe who deſerve 
beſt of us, or at leaſt deſerve no ill. 
The Child you carry about you, what 
has that done, that you ſhould endea- 
vour to deprive it of life, almoſt as 
ſoorl as you beſtow it 2 or if at the beſt 
you ſuffer it to live to be born, yet 
by your il uſage of your ſelf, ſhould 
ſo much impair the ſtrength of its bo 
dy and health, and perhaps the very 
temper of its mind, by giving it ſuch 
an infuſion of melancholy, as may 
ſerve to diſcolour the objetts, and dil- 
reliſh the accidents it may meet with 
in the common train of life > But this 
is one you are not yet acquainted 
with ; what will you fay to another 
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you are? Wereit a ſmall injury to my 
Lord Cape// to deprive him of a Mo- 
ther, from whoſe prudence and kind- 
neſs he may juſtly expect, the cares of 
his health and edacation, the forming 
of his body, and the caltivating of hs 
mind ; the ſeeds of Honour and Virtue, 
and thereby the -true Principles of a 
happy life? How has my Lord of Eſſex 
deſerved, that you ſhould go about to 
loſe him'a Wife He Joves with fo 
much paſſion, and which is more, with 
ſo much reaſon ; fo great an honour 
-and, ſupport to His Family, fo great a 
hope to His Fortune, and comfort to 
His Life 2 Are there ſo many left of 
_ own great Fanuly, that you 
ould defire in « manner wholly to re- 
duceit, by ſuffering the greateſt and al- 
moſt laſt branch of it to wither away 
before its time 2 Or is your Countrey 
in this age ſo ſtored with great perſons, 
that you ſhould envy it thoſe we may 
juſtly expe& from ſo noble a race ? 
 WhileſtT had any hopes your tears 
would eaſe you, or that your grief 
would conſume it ſelf by liberty and 
time, your Ladyſhip knows very well 
I never once accuſed it, nor ever en- 
£22 ; | creaſed 
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creaſed it like many others by the com- 


mon formal ways of —— it'; and 


this I am ſure is the firſt office of this 
kindI ever went about to perform 0- 
therwiſe than in the moſt ordinary 
forms. I was in hope what was fo 
violent, could not be fo long: but 
when I obſerved it to: grow ſtronger 
with age, and encreaſe like a: ſtream 
the further it run; when Ifaw it draw 
out to ſo much unhappy conſequences, 
and threaten no leſs than your Child, 
your Health, and your Life ; I could 
no longer forbear this endeavour, nor 
end it without begging of your Ladi- 
ſhip for God's ſake and for your own, 
for your Childrens and your Friends, 
for your Countries and your Families, 
that you would no longer abandon 
your felf to fo diſconſolate a paſſion, 
but that you would at length awaken 
your Pietie, give way to your Pru- 
dence, or at leaſt rowſe up the in- 
vincible Spirit of the Pzercies, that ne- 
ver yet ſhrunk at any diſaſter ; that 
you would ſometimes remember the 
great Honours and Fortunes of your 
Family, not alwaies the lofles ; cheriſh 
thoſe veins of good humour that are 
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ſometimes ſo natural to you, and ſear 
up thoſe of ill that would make you 
ſo unnatural to your Children, and to 
your ſelf; But above all, that you 
would enter upon the cares of your 
health, and your life, for your Friends 
fake: at leaſt, if not for your own. 
For my part, I know nothing could 
_ be to meſo great 'an honour and fa- 
tisfattion, as if your Ladiſhip would 
own me to have contributed towards 
this Cure; but however, none can per- 
haps more juſtly pretend to your par- 
don for the attempt, ſince there is none, 
I am ſure, that has alwaies had at heart 
a greater. Honour for your Ladiſhips 
Family, nor can have for your Perſon 
more devotion and eſteem than, 


Madam, 


Tour Ladyſhips moſt Obedient, 
and moſt humble Servant. 


AN 
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Nimmeguen, Zune 18. 1677 
AN 
ESSAY 
Upon the CURE of the 


GOUL 


Written to Mounfier de Zulichem. 


Never thought it 
would have befaln 
me to be the firſt 
that ſhould try a 
new experiment , 
any more than to 
be Author of any 
new invention, being little inclined to 
praftiſe upon others, and as little that 

| others 
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others ſhould praiſe upon me. The 


fame warmth of head diſpoſes men 


to both, though one be commonly 
eſteemed an honour, and the other a 
reproach. I am ſorry the firſt, and 
the worſe of the two, is fallen to my 
ſhare, by which all a man can hope 1s 
to avoid cenſure, and that is much 
harder than 'to gain applauſe : For 
this may be done by one great or wiſe 
ation in I 2g$; bur to -gvoid cen- 
ſure, a manimuſt paſs/his life without 
faying or doing one lf or . fooliſh 
thing. 

This might ſerve the turn, if all 
men were juſt ; but as they are, I doubt 
nothing will, and that tis the idleſt 
pretenſion in the world to live with- 
out it ; The meaneſt Subjects cenſuring 
the actions of the greateſt Prince; The 
ſillieſt Servants ot the wiſeſt Maſter ; 
and young Children of the oldeſt Pa- 
rents. refore I have not troubled 
my ſelf to give any account'of an ex- 
periment I made by your perſwaſton, 
to fatisfie thoſe who imputed it to 
folly, raſhneſs, or impatience ; but to 
fatisfie you who propoſed the thing in 
kindneſs to me, and deſired the Rela- 
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xion of it int kindneſs to other men. 

I confeſs, your ingaging me firſt in 
this adventure of the Moxa,and deſiring 
the ſtory of it from me, is-like givi 
one the torture, and then asking his 
confeſſion ; which is hard uſage to an 
innocent man, anda freind : Beſides, 
having ſuffered the firſt, Itook my ſelf 
to have a right of refuſing the other. 
But I find your Authority with me is 
too great to be diſputed in cither; and 
the pretence of publick good is a cheat 
that will ever paſs in the world, though 
fo often abuſed by ill men, that I won- 
der the good do not grow aſhamed 
to uſe it any longer. Let it be as it 
wil, you have what you asked, and 
cannot-but fay that I have done, as well 
as ſuffered, what you had a mind to 
engage me in. I have told you the 
ſtory with the more circumſtance, be- 
cauſe many queſtioned the Diſcaſe, 
that they might not allow of the cure; 
though the certainty of one, and force 
of the other, has been enough evi- 
denced by two returns ſince I lett you 
at the Zagae, which paſt with the ſame 
ſucceſs. the reaſonings upon this me- 
thod, which ſeem toconfirm the expe- 
| riment 
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riment. and other Remedies for the 
Gout here refle&ted on, are aimed at 
the ſame end for which you ſeemed fo 
much to deſire this Relation. The 
digreſſions I cannot excuſe otherwie, 
than by the confidence that no man 
will read them, who has not at leaſt 
as much leifure as I had when I writ 
them; and whoſoever diſlikes, or grows 
weary of them,may throw them away. 
For thoſe about temperance, age, or 
. their effects and periods in reference to 
publick buſineſs, they could be better 
addreſt to none, than to you, who 
have paſt the longeſt life with the moſt 
temperance, and .the beſt health and 
humor of any man I know ; and ha- 
ving run through ſo much great and 
publick buſineſs, have found out the 
ſecret ſo little known,. that there isa 
time to give1t over. 


I will pretend but to one piece of 


merit in this Relation, which 1s to 
have writ it for you in Engliſh, being 
the Language I alwaies obſerved to 
have-moſt of your kindneſs among ſo 
many others of your acquaintance. 
If your partiality to that, and to me, 
and to your own requeſt, will not "= 
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cuſe all the faults of this Paper; I 
have nothing more to fay for it, and 
ſo will leave you to judge of it as you 
pleaſe. | 


Mong all the Difeaſes, to which 
A the intemperance of this Age 
diſpoſes it (at leaſt in theſe Northern 
Climates), I have obſerved none to 
encreaſe ſo much within the compaſs 
of my memory and converſation, as 
the Gout, nor any I think of worſe 
conſequence to mankind ; becauſe it 
falls generally upon perſons engaged in 
publick affairs, and great imployments, 
upon whoſe thoughts and cares (if 
not their motions and their pains) the 
common good and ſervice of their 
Countrie ſo much depends. The Ge- 
neral Officers of Armies, the Gover- 
nours of Provinces, the publick Mini- 
ſters in Councels at home, and Embaſ- 
fies abroad (that have fallen in my 
way ) being generally ſubject to it in 
one degree or other. I ſuppoſe the 
reaſon of this may be, that men {el- 
dom come into thoſe Poſts till after 
forty years old, about which time the 


natural heat beginning to decay,makes . 


way 
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=P for thoſe diſtempers they are moſt 
inclined to by their Native Conſtitu- 
tions, or by their cuſtoms and habits 
of life. Beſides, perſons in thoſe Poſts 
are uſually born of Families Noble and 
Rich, and ſo derive a weakneſs of 
conſtitution from the eaſe arid luxurie 
of their Anceſtors, and the delicacy of 
their own Education ; Or if not, yet 
the plenty of their fortunes from thoſe 
very —_—_—_ and the general cu- 
ſtom of living in them at much ex- 
pence, engages men in the conſtant 
uſe of great Tables, and in frequent 
exceſſes of ſeveral kinds, which muſt 
end in diſeaſes when the vigor of youth 
is paſt, and the force of exerciſe (that 
ſerved before to ſpend the humour) 
is given over for a ſedentary and un: 
ahve lite. 

Theſe I take to be the reaſons of ſuch 
perſons being ſo generally ſubjeft to 
{uch accidents more than other men ; 
and they are fo plain, that they muſt 
needs occur to any one that thinks. 
But the ill conſequence of it-is not {o 
obvious, though perhaps as evident to 
men that obſerve, and may be equally 
confirmed by Reaſons and Examples. 

It 
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It is that the vigor of the mind decays 
with that of the body, and not only 
humour and invention, but even judg- | 
ment and reſolution, change and lan- 
guiſh, with ill conſtiturion of body, 
and of health ; And by this means pub- 
lick buſineſs comes to ſuffer by pri- 
vate infirmities, and Kingdoms or 
States fall into weakneſſes and diſtem- i 
pers, by the diſeaſes or decays of thoſe | 
perſons that manage them. mn: 

Within .theſe fifteen years paſt, I Wl | 
have known a great Fleet diſabled for | 
two Months,and thereby loſe great oc- | 
caſions, by an indiſpoſition of the Ad- } 
miral, while he was neither well e- \il 
nough to exerciſe, nor ill enough to 
leave the command. I have known 
two towns 'of the greateſt conſequence p 
loſt contrary to all forms, by the Go- {l 
vernours falling ill in the time of the 
Sieges. | 

[ have obſerved the fate of a Campa- | 
nia determine _y to all appearan- Þy 
ces,by the caution and conduCt of a Ge- i 
neral, which were attributed by thoſe | 
that knew him to his age and infir- j 
mities, rather than his own true qua- | 
lities, acknowledged otherwiſeto gs l 
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been as great as moſt men of the Age. 
I have ſeen the Councels of a noble 
Countrey grow bold, or timorous, ac- 
cording to the Fits of his good or ill 
health that managed them, and the 
=m of the Government beat high or 
ow with that of the Governour ; and 
this. unequal Conduct make way for 
great accidents in the world : Nay, I 
have often refleted upon the Coun- 
cels and Fortunes of the greateſt Mo- 
narchics riſing and decaying ſenſibly 
with the agesand healths of the Princes 
and chief Officers that governed them. 
And I remember one great Miniſter 
that confeſt to me, when he fell into 
one of his uſual Fits of the Gout, He 
was no longer able to bend his mind 
or thoughts to any publick buſineſs, 
nor give Audiences beyond two or 
three of his own Domeſticks, though 
it were to fave a Kingdom ; and that 
this proceeded not from any violence 
of pain, but from a general languiſh- 
ing and faintneſs of Spirits, which made 
him in thoſe Fits think nothing worth 
. the trouble of one careful or ſolicitous 
thought. For the approaches or lurk- 
ings of the Gout, the Spleen, or the 
Scurvie. 
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Scurvy, nay the very fumes of indi- 
geſtion, may indiſpoſe men to thought 
and to care, as well as diſeaſes of dan- 
ger and pain. 

Thus accidents of Health grow to 
be accidents of State, and publick con- 
{titutions come to depend in a great 
meaſure upon thoſe of particular men ; 
which makes it perhaps ſee neceſſary 
in the choice of paroes for great im» 

ployments (at leaſt ſuch as require con- 
{tant application and pains ) to conſi- 
der their bodies as well as their minds, 
and ages and health as well as their abi- 
lities. 

When I was yo = thanT am, and 
thereby a worſe judge of age; I have 
often faid, that what great thing ſoe- 
ver a man propoſed to do in his lite, 
He ſhould think of atchieving it by 
fifty years old. Now I am approach- 
ing that age, I think it much more 
than T did betore ; and that no man 
rides to an end of that Stage without 
teeling his journey in all parts, what- 
ever diſtinctions are made between the 
mind and the body, or between judg- 
ment and memory. And though [I 
have known ſome tew, who might per- 

haps 
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haps be of uſe in Councel upon great 
occaſions, till after threeſcore and ten ; 
and have heard that the two late Mt- 
niſters in Spain, Counts of Caſtriglio 
and Pigyoranda, were fo till fourſcore ; 
Yet I will not anſwer, that the very 
condu&t of publick affairs under their 
Miniſtrie has not alwaies- taſted of the 
tees of their age. 

I obſervein this Aſſembly at Nimme- 
guen, from ſo many ſeveral parts of 
Chriſtendom, that of one and twenty 
Ambaſladors,there are but three above 
fifty years old ; which ſeems-an Argu- 
* ment, of my opinion being in a man- 
ner general ; Nor can I think the pe- 
riod ill calculated, at leaſt for a great 
General of Armies, or Miniſter of 

State,in times or ſcenes of great Action, 
when the care of a State or an Armie 
ought to be as conſtant as the Chymicks 
fire, to make any great production ; 
and if it goes out tor an hour, per- 
haps the whole operation fails. Now 
I. doubt whether any man atter fifty 
be capable of ſuch conſtant applica- 
tion of thought,any more than of long 
and violent labour or exerciſe, which 
that certainly is, and ofthe fineſt parts. 

Beſides, 
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Beſides, none that feels ſenſibly the 
decays of age, and his life wearing off, 
can figure to himſelf thoſe imaginary 
charms 1n Riches and Praiſe, that men 
are apt to do in the warmth of their 
blood ; and thoſe are the uſual Incen- 
tives towards the attempt of great 
dangers, and ſupport of great trouble 
and pains. 

To confirm this by Examples, I 
have heard that Cardinal Mazarine, a- 
bout five and fifty, found it was time 
to give over : That the preſent Grand 
Vizier,who paſſes for one of the great- 
eſt men of that Empire, or this Age, 
began his Miniſtry about twenty eight; 
and the greateſt I have obſerved,which 
was that of Monſieur de Witt, began 
at three and thirty, and laſted to forty 
eight, and could not, I believe, have 
gone of many years longer at that 
heighth, even without that fatal end. 
Among other qualities which enter'd 
into the compoſition of this Miniſter, 
the great care he had of his health, and 
the little of his life, were not, I think, 
the leaſt conſiderable ; ſince from the 
firſt he derived his great temperance, 
as well as his great. boldnels and con- 
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ſtancy from the other. And if intem- 
rance be allowed to be the commen 
other of Gout, or Dropſie, and of 
Scurvie, and moſt other lingring Diſ- 
eaſes, which are thoſe that infeit the 
State ; I think Temperance deſerves 
the firſt rank among publick Virtues, 
as well as thoſe of private men; and 
doubt whether any can pretend to the 
conſtant ſteddy exerciſe of Prudence, 

Juſtice, or Fortitude, without it. 
Upon theſe Grounds, whoever can 
propoſe a way of Curing, or prevent- 
ing the Gout ( which enter'd chictly 
into thoſe examples I have mentioned 
of publick aftairs ſuftering by private 
indiſpoſitions) would perhaps do a 
ſervice to Princes and States, as well as 
to particular men ; which makes me 
the more willing to tell my Story, and 
talk out of my Trade, being ſtrongly 
poſſeſt with a belief, that what have 
tried, or thought, or heard upon this 
ſubje&t,may go a great way in prevent- 
ing the growth of this diſeaſe where 
it 15 but new, though perhaps longer 
methods are ule to deal with it 

when *tis old. 

From my Grandfathers death I had 
realon 
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reaſon to apprehend the Stone, and 
from my Fathers life the Gout, who 
has been for this many years, and ſtill 
continues much afflicted with it. The 
firſt apprehenſion has been, I confeſs, 
with me ever the ſtrongeſt, and the 
other hardly in my thoughts, having 
never deſerved it by the uſual forms ; 
Nor had I ever, Ithank God, the leaſt 
threat from either of them, till the laſt 
year at the Hague, being then in the 
ſeven and fortieth of my age ; when 
about the end of February, one night 
at Supper, Ifelt a ſudden pain in my 
right foot, which from the firſt mo- 
ment it began, encreaſed ſenſibly, and 
in an hours time to that degree, that 
though Ifaid nothing, yet others took 
notice of it in my face, and ſaid, They 
were ſure I was not well, and would 
have had me go to bed. Tconfeſt I 
was in pain, and thought it was with 
ſome ſprain at Tennis: I pulled off 
my ſhooe, and with ſome eaſe that 
gave me, ſtir'd not till the Company 
broke up, which was about three hours 
aiter my pain began. I went away to 
bed, but it raged ſo much all night, 
that I could not ſleep a wink. Ien- 
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dured it till about eight next morning, 
in hopes ſtill of ſtealing ſome reſt ; but 
then making my complaints,and ſhew- 
ing my foot, they found it very red 
and angry ; and to relieve my extre- 
mity of pain, began to apply common 
Poltices to it ; and by the frequent 
change of them I found ſome eaſe, and 
continued this exerciſe all that day, 
and a great part of the following 
night, which I paſt with very little 
reſt. The morning after, my toot be- 
gan to ſwell, and the violence of my 
pain to aſlwage, though it left ſuch a 
ſoreneſs, that I could hardly ſuffer the 
Clothes of my bed, nor ſtir my foot 
but as it was lifted. 

By this time my illneſs being enqui- 
red after about the Town, was con- 
cluded to be the Gout ; and being no 
longer feveriſh, or 1n any extremity 
of pain, I was content to ſee company. 
Every body that came to viſit me, 
found ſomething to ſay upon the oc- 
caſion ; ſome made a jelt of it, or a 
little reproach ; others were ſcrious in 
their mirth, and made me Compli- 
ments as upon a happy accident and 
gn of long.life. The Spaniards askt 
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me- Albricias for telling me the news» 
that I might be ſure 'twas the Gout ; 
and in ſhort, none of the company was 
in ill humour but I, who had rather by 
halfhave had a Fever,or a worle difcale 
at that time, where the danger might 
have been: greater, but the trouble 
and the melancholy would I am ſure 
have been lels. 

Though I had never ſeared the 
Gout, yet I had alwaies {corned it as an 
effet commonly of intemperance; and 
hated it, as that I thought made men 
unfit for any thing after they «were 
once deep engaged in it : Beſides, I 
was preſt in my journey at that time 
to Nimmeguen by His Majeſties Com- 
mands, to aſliſt at the Treaty there. 
Moſt of the Ambaſſadors from the e- 
eral parts of Chriſtendom were upon 
their way ; One of my Colleagaes was 
already upon the place, and I had pro- 
miſed immediately to follow ; for by 
our Commiſſion we were to be two to 
att in that Mediation ; and to help at 
this pinch, I had alwaics heard that a Fit 
of the Gout uſed to have ſix weeks at 
the leaſt for its ordinary period. With 
theſe comforts about me, and ſullen- 
O 4 nels 
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neſs enough to uſe no Remedy of 4 
hundred that were told me, Monſicur 
Zulichem came to ſee me (among the 
reſt of my Friends ) whol think never 
came into company without faying 
ſomething that was new, and ſo he did 
upon my occaſion. For talking of my 
llineſs, and approving of my obſtinacy 
againſt all the common preſcriptions ; 
he asked me whetherT had never heard 
the Indian way of Curing the Gout-by 
Moxa ? I told him no, and asked him 
what it was ? He faid it was a certain 
kind of Moſs that grew in the Eaft- 
Indies; that their way was, whenever 
any body Fell into a Fit of theGout, 
to take a ſmall quantity of it, and 
form it into a figure broad at bottom 
as a two-pence, and pointed at top ; 
To ſet the bottom exa&tly upon the 
place where the violence of the pair 
was fixed ; then with a ſmall round 
perfumed Match ( made likewiſe in 
the /ndies ) to give fire to the top of 
the Moſs; which burning down by 
degrees, came at length to the skin,and 
burnt it till the Moſs was conſumed to 
aſhes: That many times the firſt burn- 
wg would remove the pain ; if not, 

It 
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it was to be renewed a ſecond, third 
and fourth time, till it went away, and 
till the perſon found he could ſet his 
toot boldly to the ground and walk. 

I deſired him to tell me how he had 
come acquainted with this new Ope- 
ration. He faid, by the Relation of 
ſeveral who had ſeen and tried it in 
the Zrdies, but particularly by an in- 
genious little Book, written ot it by a 
Dutch Miniſter at Batavia, who being 
extremely tormented with a Fit of the 
Gout, an old /rd;an-woman coming 
to ſee him, undertook to Cure him, 
and did it immediately by this Moxa ; 
and after many experiments of it there, 
had written this Treatiſe of 1t in Dutch 
for the uſe of his Countreymen, and 
ſent over a quantity of the Moſs and 
Matches to his Son at Zrechz, to ke 
ſold, if any would be pertwaded to uſe 
them. That though he could not fay 
whether experiment had been made of 
it here, yet the Book was worth read- 
ing ; and for his part, He thought He 
ſhould try it if ever He ſhould fall 
into that Diſeaſe. 

I defired the Book, which He pro- 
miſed to fend me next morning; and 
this 
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this . diſcourſe of Monſieur Zulichem 


buſied my head all night. Thated the 


very name of the Gout, and thought 
it a reproach: and for the good f1gn 
people called it, I could not find that 


mended an ill thing ; nor could I like 


any ſign of living Jong in weaknels or 
in pain. I deplored the loſs of my legs, 
and confinement to my chamber at an 
age that left me little pleaſure but of 
walking and of air ; but the worſt cir- 
cumſtance of all, was the ſentence paſt 
upon it of being without Cure. 

[ had paſt Twenty years of my life, 
and ſeveral accidents of danger in my 
health, without any uſe of Phyſicians ; 
and from ſome experiments of my 
own, as well as much reading and 
thought upon that ſubje&t,had reaſoned 
my ſelf into an opinion, that the uſe of 
them and their methods (unleſs in 
ſome ſudden and acute diſcaſe ) was it 
ſelfa very great venture:and that their 
greateſt praCtiſers practiſed leaſt upon 
themſelves, or their friends, I had 
ever quarrciled with their ſtudying 
art more than nature, and applying 
themielves to methods, rather than to 
remedies; whereas the knowledg of the 
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laſt is all that nine parts in ten of the 
world have truſted to in all ages. 

But for the common remedies of the 
Gout, I tound exceptions to them all ; 
the time of Purging was paſt with me, 
which otherwiſe I ſhould certainly 
have tried upon the authority of the 
great Hippecrates,who ſays it ſhould be 
done upon the firſt motion of the hy- 
mour 1in the Gout. For Poltices, I 
knew they allayed pain ; but withal, 
that they drew down the humours, 
and ſuppled the parts, thereby making 
the paſſages wider, and apter to receive 
them in greater quantity ;' and I had 
often heard it concluded, that the uſe 
of them ended in loſing that of ones 
Iimbs, by weakening the joynt upon 
every fit. For Plaiſfers that had any 
eftcCt, I thought it muſt be by diſperl- 
ing or repelling the humours, which 
could not be done without endanger- 
ing perhaps ſoi2 other diſcaſe of the 
bowels, the ſtomach, or the head. Reſt 
and warmth either of clothes or bath- 
ings, I doubted would in a degrec have 
the effets of Poltices ; and Sweat- 
ing was proper for prevention rather 
than remedy. So that all I could end 

in 
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in with any fatisfaction, was patience 
and abſtinence ; and though I eaſily re- 
ſolved of the laſt, yet the firſt was hard 
to be found ia the circumſtances of my 
buſineſs, as well as of my health. 

All this made me rave upon Mon- 
ſfieur Zalichem's new operation ; and 
for the way of curing by fire, I found 
twenty things to give me an opinion 
of it. Iremembred what had read of 
the Egyptians of old,who uſed it in moſt 
diſeaſes; and what I had often heard of 
that praCtice ſtill continuing among 
the Moors of Africk ; ſo that a ſlave 1s 
{cldom taken (as both Spaniards and 
Portugueſes affirm) who has not many 
ſcars of the hot-iron upon his body, 
which they uſe upon moſt diſtempers, 
but eſpecially thoſe of the head, and 
conſequently in Phyſick as well as in 
Surgery. In the time of the 7xcas reign 
in Peru, (which I take to have been one 
of the greateſt Conſtitutions of Abſo- 
late Monarchy that has been in the 
world) no compoſition was allowed by 
the Laws to be uſcd in point of Medi- 
cine, but only Simples proper to each 
Diſeaſe. Burning was much in uſe 
either by natural or artificial fires ; 
particu- 
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particularly for all illneſs of teeth, and 
ſoreneſs or ſwelling of the gums (which 
they were ſubject to from their near- 
neſs to the Sea)they had an herb which 
never failed of curing it, and being laid 
to the gums, burnt away-all the fleſh 
that was ſwelled or corrupted, and 
made way for new that came again as 
ſound as that of a Child. I remembred 
to have had my ſelf in my youth, one 
cruel wound cured by ſcalding Medi- 
caments,after it was grown ſo putrified 
as to have (in the Surgeons opinion)en- 
dangered the bone ; and the violent 
feclkeg and bruiſe of another, taken 
away as ſoon as I received it, by ſcal- 
ding it with Milk. I remembred the 
cure of Chilblanes when I was a boy 
(which may be called the Childrens 
Gout) by burning at the fire, or elſe by 
ſcalding brine, that has ( I ſuppoſe ) the 
ſame etfe&t. I had heard of curing the 
ſtings of Adders, and bites of mad 
Dogs,by immediately burning the part 
with & hot-iron ; and of ſome ſtrange 
cures of Frenzies, by caſual applicatt- 
ons of fire to the lower parts; which 
feems reaſonable enough,by the violent 
revulſion it may make of humors from 

the 
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the head ; and agrees with the opinions 
and practice I mentioned before, of E- 
gypt and Africa. Perhaps bliſtering in 
the neck, and hot Pidgeons, may be in 
uſe among us upon the ſame grounds ; 
and in our Methods of Surgery, no- 
thing is found of ſuch effect in the caſe 
of old Ulcers, as fire, which is certain- 
ly the greateſt drawerand dryer, and 
thereby the greateſt cleanſer that can 
be found: I knew very well, that in 
Diſcaſes of Cattel, there is nothing 
more commonly uſed,nor with greater 


ſucceſs:; and concluded it was bur x 


tenderneſs to Mankind that made it 
leſs in uſe amongſt us, and which had 


introduced Corroſives and Cauſticks 


ro ſupply the place of it, which are 
indeed but artificial fires: 

I mention all theſe refleftions, to: 
ſhew that theexperiment F reſolved to 
make, was upon thought, and not rafh- 
neſs or impatience ( as thoſe called it 
that would have diſſuaded me from it); 
but the chict reaſon was, that I liked 
no other, tecauſe I knew they failed 
every day, and leit men in deſpair of 
being ever well cured of the Gout. 

Next morning I lookt over the Book 


which 
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which Monſieur Zulichem had promi- 
ſed me,written by the Miniſter at Ba- 
tavia, 1 pretended not to judg of the 
Indian Philoſophy, or reaſonings upon 
the cauſe of the Gout;but yet thought 
them as probable as thoſe of Phytici- 
ans here ; and liked them ſo much the 
better, becauſe it ſeems their opinion 
in the point is general among them, as 
well as their method of curing ; where- 
as the differences among ours are al- 
moſt as many in both.as there are Phy- 
ſicians that reaſon upon the cauſes, or 
praCtiſe upon the cure of that diſeaſe. 
They hold that the cauſe of the Gout 
is a malignant vapor that falls upon 
the joynt between the bone and the 
Skin that covers it, which being the 
moſt ſenſible of all parts of the body, 
cauſes the violence of the pain. That 
the ſwelling is no part of the diſeaſe, 
but only an effeCt of it, and of a kind- 
neſs in nature, that to relieve the part 
afteCted, calls down humours to damp 
the malignity of the vapor, and there- 
by afſwage the ſharpneſs of the pain; 
which ſeldom fails whenever the part 
grows very much ſwelled. That conſe. 
quently the ſwellings and returns of 
the 
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the Gout, are chiefly occaſioned by the 
ill methods of curing it at firſt. That 
this vapour falling upon joynts which 
have not motion, and thereby heat e- 
nough to diſpel it, cannot-be cured 0- 
therwiſe than by burning, by which it 
immediately evaporates ; and that this 
is evident by the preſent ceaſing of the 
pain upon the ſecond, third, or fourth 
application of the Moxa, which are 
performed in a few minutes time. And 
the Author affirms it happens often 
there, that upon the laſt burning, an 
extreme ſtench comes out of the skin 
where the fire had opened it. 

Whatever the reaſonings were,which 
yet ſeemed ingenious enough; the ex- 


' perimentsalledged with ſo much confi- 


dence, and 'to be ſo general in thoſe 
parts,2nd to'd by an Author that writ 
like a plain man, and one whole pro- 
feſſion was to tell truth, helped me to 
refolve upon making the trial. I was 
confirmed in this reſolution by a Ger- 
mon Phyſician, NoCtor Theodore Coleby, 
who was then in my Family, a ſober 
and intelligent man, whom I diſpatch- 
ed immedately to @zrech?t, to bring 
me ſome of the Moxa, and learn the 
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exact method of uſing it, from the man 
that ſold it, who was Son to the Mini- 
ſter of Batavia. He returned with all 
that belonged to this Cure, having 
performed the whole operation upon 
his hand by the mans direftion. I im- 
mediately made the experiment in the 
manner before related, fetting the 
Moxa jaſt upon the place where the 
firſt violence of my pain began, which 
was the joynt of the great toe, and 
where the greateſt anger and ſoreneſs 
ſtill continued, notwithſtanding the 
{welling of my foot, fo that I had ne- 
ver yet in fivedays been able to ſtir it, 
but as it was lifted. 

Upon the firſt burning I found the 
Skin ſhrink all round the” place ; and 
whether the greater pain of the fire 
had taken away the ſenſe of a ſmaller 
or no, I could not tell ; but I thought 
it leſs than it was : I burnt it the ſe- 
cond time, and upon it obſerved the 
Skin about it to ſhrink, and the ſwel. 
ling to flat yet more than at firſt. I te- 
gan to.move my toe, which I had not 
done before ; but I found ſome re- 
mainders of pain. I burnt it the third 
time, and obſerved ſtill the fame ef- 
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fects without, but a much greater 
within ; for I ſtirred the joynt ſeve- 
ral times at eaſe; and growing bolder, 
I ſet my foot to the ground without 
any pain at all. Afﬀter this I purſued 
the method preſcribed by the Book, 
and the Authors Son at Ztrecht, and 
had a bruifed Clove of Garlick laid to 
the place that was burnt, and covered 
with a large Plaiſter of Diapalma, to 
keep it fixed there; and when this was 
done, fecling no more pain, and tread- 
ing ſtill bolder and firmer upon it,I cut 
o Cope to let in my foot ſwelled as 
it was, and walkt halt a dozen turns 
about the room without any pain or 
trouble, and much to the ſurprize of 
thoſe that were about me, as well as to 
my own. For though I had reaſoned 
my ſelf before-hand into an opinion of 
the thing, yet I could not expect ſuch 
an efte& as I found, which ſeldom rea- 
ches to the degree that is promiſed by 
the preſcribers of any remedies, where- 
as this went beyond it, having been ap- 
plied ſo late, and the preſcription 
reaching only to the firſt attaque of 
the pain, and before the part begins 
to ſwell. 
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For the pain of the burning it ſelf, 
the firſt time it is ſharp, ſo that a man 
may be allowed to complain : I re- 
ſolved I would not, but that I would 
count to a certain number, as the beſt 
meaſure how long it laſted. T told ſix- 
ſcore and four, as faſt as I could; and 
when the fire of the Moxa was out, 
all pain of burning was over. The 
ſecond fime was not near fo ſharp as 
the firſt, and the third a great deal leſs 
than the ſecond. "The wound was riot 
raw, as I expetted, but looked onely 
ſcorched and black ; and I had rather 
endure the whole trouble of the ope- 
ration, than half a quarter of an hours 
pain in the degree I felt ir the firſt 
whole night. 

Aﬀer tour and twenty hours, I had 
it opened, and found a great bliſter 
drawn by the Garlick, whuch I uſed no 
more, but had the bliſter cut, which 
run a good deal of water, bur filled 
again by next night ; and this contt- 
nued for three days, with only a Plai- 
ſter of Diapalma upon it ; after which 
time the bliſter dried up, and left a fore 
about as big as a two-pence, which 
healed and went away in about a weeks 
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time longer; but I continued to walk 
every day, and without the leaſt re- 
turn of pain, the ſwelling ſtill grow- 
ing leſs, though it were near ſix weeks 
betore it was wholly gone. I favoured 
it all this while more than I needed,up- 
on the common opinion that walking 
too much might draw down the hu- 
mor; which I have ſince had reaſon to 
conclude a great miſtake, and that if T 
had walked as much as I could from 
the firſt day the pain left me, the ſwel- 
ling might have left me too ina much 
leſs time. 

The talk of this cure run about the 
Hague, and made the converſation in 
other places, as well as in the viſitsI re- 
ceived while I kept my Chamber , 
which was about a fortnight after the 
burning. Monſicur Zalichem came to 
me among, the reſt of the good com- 
pany of the Town, and much pleaſed 
with my ſucceſs, as well from his own 
great humanity,and particular kindneſs 
to me, as from the part he had in being 
the firſt preſcriber of my Cure, and 
from the opinion it gave him of a com- 
mon good fortune befallen all that 
{elt, or were in danger of the Gout. 
Among 
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Among, others he told it to, Mon- 
ſieur Serinchamps was one, an Envoye 
of the Duke of Lorrains then in Town ; 
a perſon very much,and very deſerved- 
ly eſteemed among all the good com- 
pany in Town, and to whom every 
body was kind upon the ſcore of his 
own good humour, or his Maſters ill 
tortunes : He had been long ſubjeEt to 
the Gout, and with conſtant returns 
of long and violent fits two or three 
times1n a year. He was a man frank 
and generous, & loved toenjoy health 
whileſt he had it, without making too 
much refle&tion upon what was to fol- 
low ; and fo when he was well, denied 
himſelf nothing of what he had a mind 
to cat or drink; which gave him a bo- 
dy full of humours, and mage his fits 
of the Gout as frequent and violent as 
moſt I have known : When they came, 
he bore them as he could, and forgot 
them as ſoon as they were paſt, till a 
new remembrance. At this time he 
lay ilf of a crue! fit, which was fallen 
upon his knee, and with extreme pain : 
When he heard of my Cure, he ſent to 
me firſt for the Relation of it, and up- 
on it, for my Moxa, and for Coleby to 
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appl yit Heſyflered it.; but after his 
pleaſant;way roared out, and ſwore at 
me all the while it was burning ; and 
asked if I tgok him for a Sorcerer,that I 
ſent to burn him alive. Yet with all 
this, the pain went away upon it, and 
returned no more to the ſame place ; 
but he was ſomething diſcouraged by 
2 new pain falling ſome daies after up- 
on his elbow on the other ſide, which 
gave him a new fit, though gentler and 

orter than they uſed to be. 

About the fame time one of the 
Maids of my houſe was grown almoſt 
deſperate with the 'Tooth-ach, and 
want of ſleep upon it, and was without 
remedy, .'The Book gives. the fame 
Cure for certaun in that Ry burn- 
ing ypon the great Vein. under the 
Ear ; and: the man who fold it at 
7/trecht, had afſured Coleby he had ſeen 
many Cures by it in'that kind, We 
reſolved to try ; which was done, and 
the pain inumediately taken away,and 
the Wench perfectly well, withour 
hearing of it any more, at leaft while 
ſhe was in my houle. 

Thus paſſed the firſk experument;up- 
on which Monſieur Zafichew giving an 


account 
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account of it to ſome of his Friends at 
Greſham-Colledg, came to me before I 
left the Z7ague, tormally to deſire me 
from them, and from himſelf, that I 
would give a Relation of it that might 
be made . publick, as a thing which 
might prove in appearance of common 
utility to ſo great numbers as were 
ſubject to that diſeaſe ; And told me 
that ſome of Greſham-Colledg had al- 
ready = order for Tranſlating in- 
to Engliſhthe little Batavian Treatile. 
I commended the care of publiſhing it 
among us, and thereby inviting others 
to an experiment I had reaſon to ap- 
prove; but excuſed my ſelf from any 
Relation of my own, as having too 
much buſineſs at that time, and at all 
times caring little to appear in publick. 
I had another reaſon to decline it, that 
ever uſes to go far with me upon all 
new inventions or experiments, which 
is,that the beſt trial of them is by time, 
and obſcrving whether they live or 
no; and that one or two tryals can 
pretend to make no rule,no more than 
one Swallow a Summer ; and ſo before 
I told my ſtory . to more than my 
friends, I had a mind to make more 
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tryals my ſelf, or ſee them made by o0- 
ther people as wiſe as I had been. 
During the confinement of this fit, 
T fell into tome methods,and into much 
diſcourſe upon the ſubject of the Gout, 
that may be perhaps as well worth re- 
fletion by ſuch as fec] or apprehend 
it, as what I have told of this /ndian 
Cure. In the firſt place,from the day 
T kept my Chamber, till I left it, and 
began to walk abroad, I reſtrained m 
ſelf to ſo regular a dyet, as to eat fle 
but once a day, and little at a time, 
withour Salt or Vinegar ; and to one 
moderate draught, either of Water or 
ſmall Ale. I concluded to truſt to 
abſtinence and exerciſe, as I had ever 
reſolved, if I fell into this diſeaſe ; and 
;f it continued, to confine my ſelf 
wholly to the Milk-dyet, of which [ 
Mad met with very many and great ex- 
amples, and hag a great opinion even 
in long and inveterate Gouts. Beſides 
this retuge,l met with, in my viſits and 
converſation ariſing upon my 1lInels, 
many notions or medicines very new 
to me, and reflections that may be ſo 
perhaps to other men, Old Prince 
Maurice of Naſſaw told me, he laught 
af 
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at the Gout, and _— he bad been 
ſeveral times attaqued, yet it never 
gave him care nor trouble, That he 
uſed but one remedy,which was,when- 
cver hetelt it, to boyl a good quantity 
ot Horſe-dung from a Stone hork ot 
the Hermelinne colour, as he called it in 
French, which is a native white, with 
a ſort of raw noſe, and the ſame com 
monly about the eyes. That when 
this was well boiled in water, he ſet 
his leg in a pale-full of it, as hot as he 
_—_ well endure it, renewing it as 
it grew cool for above an hout toge- 
ther. "That after it,he drew his leg im- 
mediately into a warm bed, to conti- 
nuec the perſpiration as long a5 he could, 
and never failed of being cured. Whe 
ther the remedy be good, or the cir- 
cumſtances of colour ſignificany thin 
more, than to make more myſtery, 
know not s but T obſerved that he ever 
had a ſett of ſuch Fermelinne Horſes in 
11s Coach, which he told me was on 
purpoſe, that he might never want 
this remedy. 

The Count KXinski, Ambafhdor 
from the Emptror to the Treaty at 
Nimmeguen, gave me a Receipt of the 
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Salt of Harts-horn, by which a famous 
Ttalian-Phyſician of the Emperors had 
performed mighty Cures upon man 
others as well as Himſelf,. and the laſt 
year - upon the Count Montecucul; ; 
The uſe of this, I am apt to eſteem, 
both from the quality given it of pro- 
voking Sweat extremely, and of ta- 
king away all ans from what- 
ever you put it in ; which muſt both 
be of good efte& in the Cure of the 
Gout. 

The Rhyngrave, who was killed laſt 
Summer before Maſtricht, told me his 
Father the old Rhyngrave, whom I 
knew very well, had been long ſubje&t 
to the Gout, and never uſed other me- 
thod: or remedy, than upon the very 
firſt fat he felt, to go out unmediately 
and walk, whatever the weather was, 
and as long as he was able to ſtand, and 
preſſing ſtil] moſt upon the foot that 
threatned.him : when he came home 
he went to a'warm: hed, and was rub-- 
bed. very. well, and chiefly upon the 
place where the pain begun. If it 
continued, or returned- next day, he 
repeated the ſame courle, and was ne- 
ver laid- up with it ; and. _ _y 
; | cat 
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death recommended this courſe to his 
Son, if he ſhould ever fall into that 
accident. 

A Dutch-raan, who had been long 
in the Eaſt-iudies, told me, in one part 
of them where he had lived ſome time, 
the general remedy of all that were 
ſubj& to the Gout, was rubbing with 
hands ; and that whoever had Slaves 
enough to do that conſtantly every 
day, and relieve one another by turns 
till the motion raiſed a violent hear 
about the joynts where it was chiefly K 
uſed, was never troubled much, or | 
laid up by that diſeate. | | 

My youngeſt Brother told me he 
had a Keeper very ſubject to1t,but that | 
it never laid him up, but he was ſtill 
walking after his Deer or his Srud while | 
he had the fits upon him, as. at other 
tumes, and- often from: morning 'to | 
night,though in pain all the while. This | 
be gave meas one inftance, that poor 3 
and toiling men have ſometimes the i 1 
Gout, and that many more may have 
it, who take no more notice of it, than 
his Keeper did, who yet he conteſt ufed 
to- bring, the fits of Gout upon him, 
by fits of dripking, which no doubr is 
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a receipt that will hardly fail, if men 
ow old in the cuſtom. 

Monſieur Serinchamps told me, a 
Lorrain Surgeon had undertaken to 
cure it by a more extraordinary way 
than any of theſe, which was by whip- 
ping the naked part with a great Rod 
of Nettles till it grew all over bliſter- 
&d; and that he had once perſwaded 
him to perform this penance in a ſharp 
fit he had, and the pain in his knee fo 
violent, as helped him to endure this 
remedy, He faid it was cruel, that all 
where he was whipt, grew fo angry, 
and ſwell'd as well as bliſter'd, that he 
thought it had given him a Fever that 
night. The next morning the part was 
all ſtiff: as a--boot, and the skin like 
parchmin; but that keeping it anointed 
with a certain Oyl likewiſe of Nettles, 
it paſt in two days, and the Gout too, 
without feeling any more pain that Fit. 

All theſe things put together, with 
what a great Phyſician writes of Cures 
by whipping with Rods, and another 
with Holly, and by other cruelties of 
cutting, or burning,made me certainly 
conclude, that the Gout was a compa- 
aion that ought to be treated like an 
enemy 
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enemy, and by no means like a friend, 
and that grew troubleſome chiefly by 
good uſage; and this was confirmed to 
me, by conſidering that it haunted uſu- 
ally. the eafie and the rich, the nice 
and the lazy, who grow to endure 
much, becauſe they can endure little ; 
That make much of it as ſoon as it 
comes,and yet leave not making muck 
of themſelves too ; That take care to 
carry it preſently to bed, and keep it 
fafe and warm, and indeed lay up the 
Gout for two or three months, while 
they give out, that the Gout lays up 
them. On tother ſide, it hardly ap- 
proaches the rough and the poor, ſuch 
as labour for meat, and eat only for 
hunger ; that drink water, either pure, 
or but diſcoloured with Malt; that 
know no uſe of wine, but for a Cor- 
dial, as it is, and perhaps was only in- 
tended : Or if: ſuch men happen by 
their native conſtitutions to fall into 
the Gout , either they minde it not at 
all, having no leiſure to be fick ; or 
they uſe it like a Dog, they walk on, 
or they toil and work as they did be- 
tore, they keep it wet and cold ; or 
it they are laxd up, they are perhaps 
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forced by that to faſt more than before; 
and if it laſts,they grow impatient,and 
fall to beat it, or whip it, or cut it, or 
burn it ; and all this whule perhaps ne- 
ver know the very name of the Gour. 

But to follow my experiment : I 

{t that Summer here at Nimmeguen, 
—_ the leaſt remembrance of 
what had happen'd to me in the Spring, 
till about the end of Seprember, and 
then began to feel a pain that I knew 
not what to make of, in the ſame joynt, 
but of my other foot : I had flattered 
my ſelf with hopes, that the vapor had 
been exhaled, as my learned Authors 
had taught me, and that thereby the 
buſineſs had been ended ; This made 
me negle&t my Moxa for two days,the 
pain not being violent, till at laſt my 
foot begun to ſwell, and I could ſet it 
no longer to the ground. Then I fell 
to my Moxa again, and burnt it four 
times before the pain went clear away, 
asit did upon the laſt, and I walked at 
eaſe, as I had done the firſt time, and 
within fix days after above a League, 
without the leaſt return of any pain. 

[ continued well til} this Spring, 
when about the end of March feeling 
2gain 
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again the fame pain, and in the fame 
joynt, but of the firſt foot ; and find- 
ing it grow violent, I immediately 
burnt it, and felt no more after the 
third time; was never oft my legs,nor 
kept my Chamber a day. Upon both 
theſe laſt experiments , I omited the 
application of Garlick, and contented 
my felf with a Plaiſter only of Dia- 
palma upon the place that was burnt, 
which cruſted and healed in very few 
days, and without any trouble. I have 
fince continu'd perte&tly well to this 
preſent June ; and with fo much confi- 
dence of the Cure, that I have been 
content to trouble my ſelf ſome hours 
with telling the ſtory, which, 'tis poſſi- 
ble , may at one time or other be 
thought worth making publick,ifI am 
further confirmed by more time & ex- 
periments of my own,or of others. And 
thereby I may not only fatisfie Mon- 
fieur Zulichem, but my ſelf too, who 
ſhould be ſorry to omit any good I 
thought I could do to other men, 
though never ſo unknown. 

But this Cure, I ſuppoſe, cannot 
pretend todeal with inveterate Gouts, 
grown habitual by lang and frequent 
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returns, by diſpoſitions of the ſtomach 
to convert even the beſt nouriſhment 
into thoſe humours, and the veſſels to 
receive them. - For ſuch conſtitutions, 
by all I have diſcovered, or conſidered 
upon this ſubje&, the Remedies ( if 
any) are tobe propoſed either from a 
conſtant courſe of the Milken-dyet , 
continued at leaſt for ayear together ; 
Or elſe from ſome of thoſe methods 
commonly uſed in the Cure of a worſe 
diſeaſe ( if at leaſtI may be ſo bold 
with one that is ſo much in vogue),the 
uſual exceptions to the firſt, are not 
_ ſo long a conſtraint,but the weak- 
neſs of Spirits whileſt it continues, and 
thedanger of Fevers whenever 'tis left 
off. There may,l believe,be ſome Care 
neceſſary in this laſt point, upon ſo 
reat a change; but for the other, I 
ve met with no complaints among, 
thoſe that have uſed it ; and Count 
Egmont, who has done fo, more, I be- 
lieve, than any other man, has told me 
he never found himſelf in ſo much 
vigour, as in the midſt of that courſe. 
I have known ſo many great examples 
of this Cure, and heard of its being ſo 


familiar in Auſtria, that I wonder it 
has 
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has gained no more ground in other 
places, and amapt to conclude from it, 
that the loſs of pain is generally 
thought to be purchaſed too dear by 
the loſs of pleaſure. 

For the other, I met with a Phyfici- 
an whom I eſteemed a. man of truth 
that told me of ſeveral great Cures of 
the Gout, by a courſe of Guzacum, and 
of two Patients of his own that had 
gone ſo far as to be fluxed for it, and 
with ſucceſs. .And indeed there ſeems 
nothing ſo proper, as what pretends to 
change the whole maſs of the blood, 
or ele a long courſe of violent perſpi- 
ration. But the miſchief is, that the 
Goutis commonly the diſeaſe of aged 
men, who cannot go through with 
theſe ſtrong Remedies, wich young 
men play with upon other occaſions ; 
and the reaſon, I fuppoſe, why theſe 
ways are fo little praCtiſed, 1s becauſe 
it happens fo feldom that young men 
have the Gout. 

Let the diſeaſe be new or old, and 
the remedies either of common or for- 
reign growth, there is one Ingredient 
of abſolute neceſſity in all cates : For 
whoever thinks of curing the Gout 
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without great Temperance, had better 
reſolve toendure it with patience: And 
I know not whether ſome deſperate de- 
grees of Abſtinence would not have 
the ſame effect upon other men,as they 
had upon Atticus, who weary of his 
Life as well as his Phyſicians, by long 
and cruel pains of a Dropſical Gour, 
and deſparing of any Cure, reſolved 
by degrees to ſtarve himſelf to death, 
and went fo far, that the Phyſicians 
found he had ended his Diſeaſe inſtead 
of his Life; and told him, that to be 
well, there would need nothing but 
onely reſolve to live. His Anſwer 
was noble, That ſince dying was a 
thing to be done, and he was now 1o 
far on his way, he did not think it 
worth the while to return. This was 
faid and done, and could indeed have 
been ſo by none buf ſuch a man as At- 
ticus, who was ſingular in his Lite, as 
well as his Death ; and has been ever, 
I confeſs, by me as much eſteemed in 
both, as any of thoſe that have made 
greater figures upon the buſie Scenes 
of their own times,and ſince in Records 

of Story and of Fame. 
But perhaps ſome ſuch Methods 
might 
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_—_ ſucceed with others upon the 


deſigns to live, as they did with him 
upon thoſe to die; and though ſuch 
degrees may be too deſperate,yet none 
of Temperance can, I think, be too 
great for thoſe that pretend the Cure 
of inveterate Gouts, or indeed of moſt 
other Diſeaſes to which Mankind is ex- 
poſed,rather by the viciouſnels than by 
the frailty of their natures. Temper- 
ance, That Virtue without Pride, and 
Fortune without Envy, that gives in- 
dolence of body, and tranquility of 
mind ; the beſt Guardian of youth and 
ſupport of old age : The Precept of 
Reaſon, as well as Religion; and Phyſi- 
cian of the Soul as well as the : 
The Tutelar Goddeſs of Health, and 
univerſal medicine of Life, that clears 
the head, and cleanſes the blood, that 
eaſes the ſtomach, and purges the bow- 
els, that ſtrenghens the nerves, enligh- 
tens the eyes, and comforts the heart. 
In a word, that ſecures and perfeCts 
digeſtion,and thereby avoids the fumes 
and winds to which we owe the Col- 
lique and the Spleen ; thoſe crudities 
and ſharp humors that feed the Scurvie 
and the Gout, and thoſe ſlimy dregs, 
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oat of which the Gravel and Stone 
are formed within us. Diſeaſes by 
which we often condemn our ſelves 
to greater torments and miſeries of life, 
than have perhaps been yet invented 
by Anger or Revenge, or inflicted by 
the greateſt Tyrants upon the worſt of 
men. 

I do not allow the pretence of Tem- 
perance to all ſuch as are ſeldom or ne- 
ver drunk, or fall into Surteits ; for 
men may loſe their health without lo- 
ſing their ſenſes ; and be intemperate 
every day, without being drunk per: 
haps once 1n their lives:Nay,for ought 
Tknow,if a man ſhould paſs the month 
jn a Colledg-diet, without exceſs or va- 
riety of Meats or of Drinks, but only 
the laſt day give a looſe in them 
both, and fo far till it comes to ſerve 
him for Phyſick rather than food, and 
he utter his ſtomach as well as his 
heaft ; He may perhapsas to the meer 
conſiderations of Health, do much bet- 
ter than another that eats every day 
but as men do generally in England, 
who pretend to live well in Court or 
in Town; that is in plenty and Luxu- 
ry, with-great variety of meats, and a 
dozen 
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dozen glaſſes of Wine at a meal, till 
ſpurring up appetite when it would lye 
down of it ſelf ; fluſht every day but 
never drunk ; and with the help of 
dozing three hours after dinner, as fo- 
ber and wile as they were before. 

But that which I call Temperance, 
and reckon ſo neceſſary in all attempts 
and methods of Curing the Gout, is a 
regular and ſimple dyet, limited by 
every mans experience of his own ca- 
ſie digeſtion, and thereby proportion- 
ing asnear, as well as can be, the dail 
repairs to the daily decays of our waſt- 
ing bodies. Nor can this be deter- 
mined by meaſuresand weights,or any 
general Leſſian rules ; but muſt vary 
with the vigor or decays of Age or of 
Health, and the uſe or diſuſe of Air, 
or of Exerciſe, with the changes of 
Appetite ; and thereby what every 
man may find or fuſpeCt of the preſent 
ſtrength or weaknels of digeſtion: And 
in caſe of Exceſles, I take. the German 
Proverbial Cure by a hair of the ſame 
beaſt, tobe the worft in the world ; and 
the beſt to be that which is called the 
Monks Diet,toeat till youare ſick,and 
faſt till you are well again. In all n 
es 
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ſes of the Gout, the moſt effeCtual point 
take tobe abſtinence from Wine, fur- 
ther than as 2 Cordial where faintneſs 
or want of ſpirits require it ; And the 
uſe of water, where the ſtomach will 
bear it, as I believe moſt mens will, 
and with great advantage of digeſtion, 
unleſs they are ſpoiled with long and 
conſtant uſe of Wines or other ſtrong 
drinks. In that caſe they muſt be wea- 
ned, and the habit changed by degrees, 
and with time, for fear of falling into 
Conſumptions, inſtead of recovering 
Dropſjes or Gouts. But the Wines u- 
ſed by thoſe that feel or fear this Di- 
ſeaſe, or purſue the Cure, ſhould rather 
be Spaniſh or Portugal, than either 
French or Rhexiſh ; and of the French, 
rather the'Provence or Languedoc, than 
the Bordeaux, or Campagne ; and of the 
Rheniſh, the Ringaw and Bleker, of 
which at leaſt it may be faid that they 
do not ſo much harm as the others. 
But I have known fo great Cures, 
and ſo many, done by obſtinate reſolu- 
tions of drinking no Wine at all, that 
I put more weight upon the part of 
Temperance, than any other. And I 
doubt very much whether the great 
encreaſe 
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encreaſe of that Diſeaſe in England 
within theſe twenty years, may not 
have been occaſioned by the cuſtom of 
ſo much Wine introduced into our con- 
ſtant and common Tables. For this uſe 
may be more pernicious to health,than 
that of Taverns and Debauches accor- 
ding to the old ſtyle, which were but 
by fits, and upon ſet or caſual encoun- 
ters. I have ſometimes thought that 
this cuſtom of uſing Wine for our com- 
mon drink, may alter in time the very 
Conſtitution of our Nation,I mean the 
native tempers of our bodies & minds, 
and cauſe a heat and ſharpneſs in our 
humours, which 1s not natural to our 
Climate. Our having been denied it 
by nature, is argument enough that it 
was never intended us for common uſe ; 
nor do believe it was ſo in any other 
Countries, there being ſo ſmall a part 
of the world where it grows ; and 
where it does, the uſe of it pure being 
ſo little praCtiſed, and in ſome places 
defended by cuſtoms or Laws. 5o the 
Turks have not known it,unle's of late 
years ; and I have met with m=-y Spa- 
niards that never taſted it pure in their 
lives ; nor in the time when I was in 
France, 
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France, did 1 obſerve any I converſt 
with to drink it unmixt at meals. The 
true ufe of Wine, is either as I menti- 
oned,for a Cordial; ard T believe there 
15 not a better to ſuch as drink it ſel- 
dom ; Or elſe what the mother of Le- 
muel tells her Son, Give (trong drink to 
him that is ready to periſh , and wine to 
thoſe that are keeo! of heart ; let him 
drink and forget his poverty, and remem- 
ber his miſery no more. At leaſt it 
ought to be reſerv'd for the times and 
occaſions of feaſts and of joy, and be 
treated like a Miſtreſs rather than a 
Wife, without abandoning either our 
wits to our humours, or our health to 
our pleaſure, or that of one ſenſe to 
thoſe of all the reſt, which T doubt ir 
impairs. This Phyloſophy I ſuppoſe 
may paſs with the youngeſt and moſt 
ſenſual men, while © they pretend 
to be reaſonable ; but whenever they 
have a mind to be otherwiſe, the beſt 
way they can take, 1s to drink or to 
fleep, and either of them will ſerve the 
turn. 
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